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he Locks Stucco into 
beautiful enduring walls | 


TUCCO walls become almost as imperishable as granite 
when their base is Bishopric Board. 





There is no way for the Stucco to get away from Bish- 

opric Board’s dovetailed key—it must remain imprisoned 
forever. Bishopric Board, itself, is nailed immovably to the 
studding or sheathing. No other base can be nailed so se- 
curely. When there is no movement of the stucco, it cannot 
sag or crack. 


You insure the beauty of your stucco home by specifying 
Bishopric Board. What,is more you protect it against cold, 
heat, and dampness for Bishopric Board has splendid insulat- 
ing qualities. It is‘also a deadener of sound. 


Bishopric Sheathing replaces ordinary sheathing at a saving 
of 30 per cent. It makes a solid wall in which there are no 
knot-holes. 

Write for the booklet that tells in detail all the 
of Bishopri Boas beni ona Bishepeie § Sheathing 
ic Stucco ; 

It contains stucco formulas and valuable hints on 


THE BISHOPRIC MFG. 
COMPANY 
‘694 Este Avenue Cincinnati, Ohio ye 
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Do the Client and the Public Understand Architecture or What 


HETHER architecture comes within the 

province of the “highbrow,” or a com- 

mercial calling, presents a question which 
seems to puzzle alike for an answer the general 
public and those who assume, adopt or are “‘author- 
ized” to use the title of architect. 

Just why a self-denominated, supposedly intel- 
ligent person should be in doubt as to what it is 
that he claims to be is not very apparent. Why an 
association of such persons should be found ask- 
ing “Where am I at?” and answering themselves, 
“God knows!” is still more difficult to compre- 
hend. 

But, “What is an architect?” asks a little pam- 
phlet received from the publishers of The Journal 
of the American Institute of Architects. It answers 
itself, as might be expected of a politic servant of 
any such body as the Institute, containing, as it 
does, so many men of so many different minds. 
Its answer is: “There are many definitions.” 
Correct! The “dictionary definition” is that the 
architect is the chief builder. But of buildings— 
there are also many definitions. 

Mr. F. P. Dunne, who through his character 
“Mr. Dooley—the keeper of a little liquor store 
in the outskirts of Chicago’’—has given us many 
literary capsules containing the essence of popular 
judgment and opinion, answered the question 
some years ago by the example: “Mike Angelo’s 
an architect, and so’s McKim.” 

His definition is clear, leading everybody to infer 
that the dome of St. Peter’s at Rome, Columbia 
University’s Library, The University Club of New 
York, Harvard University Gates, etc., may be re- 
garded as examples of architecture—models of the 
kind of work which an architect is popularly sup- 
posed, provided he finds the opportunity, to pro- 
duce. It implies that had “Dooley” given more 
names, and at a later date, he might have men- 
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tioned McGinnis and Walsh, Casey and Dillon, 
Sullivan, O’Connor and Murphy and Dana; and al- 
lowed us to gather that the names and work of 
Cass Gilbert, Pierce, Anderson, Pope, Hastings, 
Barber, Swartwout, Sawyer, Platt, Goodhue, and 
a lot of others—if it will not be invidious to men- 
tion a few and not the others!—are well-known 
in sundry places that we, within the profession, 
wot not of. But is anybody interested in definitions 
of an architect? Is an architect an enigma? The 
interest which the world takes in architects is reg- 
ulated by the quality of architecture the architects 
can produce. And the quality of architecture that 
the architects can produce is in its turn regulated 
by the character of client for whom it is primarily 
designed. 

Why, during the past few years especially, has 
the question so often been raised in our technical 
press as to whether an architect is an artist, a pro- 
fessional man or a business man? Is it because 
the profession is divided into three groups—one 
insisting that the producer, the draughtsman, en- 
gineer and designer; the second,.that the adviser, 
the man with experience and knowledge of costs, 
operations, and the law connected therewith; and 
the third, that the merchant, or he who knows how 
to sell the architect’s product—his experience and 
power of accomplishment—is the only really valu- 
able factor in “architectural service to the client”? 
Does it seek an answer to the question whether 
the client demands a “‘business man” when he calls 
upon an architect for the performance of certain 
work, or is looking for that which the public under- 
stands as an artist: a picture-maker, scenery-pro- 
ducer, illustrator or painter? These are all in the 
day’s work of the architect, but none, nor all of 
them, is the whole of it. 

What does the client usually state that he wants, 
the first time he meets the architect? Does not 
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his expression almost invariably contain the words 
“Il want a design,” or “I want plans for,” etc. 

The client is, usually, “a business man”: a man- 
ufacturer, trader or executive in some business 
concern, or “a professional man” himself. He is 
the possessor of better than average intelligence. 
He does not need to be told that every architect 
cannot be a Michael Angelo, nor a McKim, but if 
he feels the work justifies it he will seek such 
ability. He hopes “his architect” will produce 
something he can take pride in owning. He may 
have definite or very indefinite ideas as to what he 
wants in plan or appearance, but he knows quite 
well that he depends upon the architect for the de- 
sign. And upon the design will depend very much 
the price at which he can dispose of the building if 
occasion arises to compel him to do so, or if such 
is his ultimate object. No observant real estate 
dealer of to-day needs to be informed that space in 
a well-designed office building or apartment build- 
ing will rent at higher rates than in one that is not 
so well-designed, or that a house “designed by an 
architect” of reputation will command a high pre- 
mium over another of equal size and accommoda- 
tion “built by a builder.” He knows as well as the 
architect that appearance inside and out is, next to 
location, the greatest commercial asset a building 
can possess. Few clients are unfamiliar with the wis- 
dom of the real estate man. Figuratively the design 
as shown by drawings is the seed from which the 
building grows. It contains the life of the building. 
If the seed is unhealthy, the building will be un- 
healthy. As with plant life, the ordinary human can 
form some judgment as to the worth of the grown 
plant, so he can form his judgment of the completed 
building—or design in execution. But it requires 
some special learning to distinguish between seeds 
and also between designs as shown by drawings; 
especially to determine that which will probably re- 
sult from them; and the client does not, usually, 
possess a sufficient understanding of drawings to 
bring his imagination to a visualization of the re- 
sult in execution. .\{ good set of drawings of a 
poor design or a poor set of drawings ofa good de- 
sign may easily deceive him. 

Good appearance—that which enjoys permanent 


popular appreciation—is understood in the result 


Which 
planning, 


is the case, 
upon 


but seldom in the drawings. 
also, with effective, intelligent 
which not only appearance but efficient use depend. 
the drawings of the 
-for the various 


The plans and the elevations 
“arrangement” and “‘appearance’ 
parts of the, work constitute the seed—the design 


in the embryonic state. The great mass of techni- 


cal detail, all of the ordinary sciences employed, 


may be likened to fertilizer of the plant. It con- 
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tributes to its strength and development if it 
is the right kind; and knowledge as to that which 
is the right kind is obviously essential to the archi- 
tect. 

As to the advice which an architect as a pro- 
fessional man supplies, it may be taken for granted 
that like advice received from a doctor or lawyer or 
anybody else presumed, or presuming, to be able to 
advise on the strength of his experience and knowl- 
edge, the client may act upon some of it; but in 
the average case will conclude that his own judg- 
ment is more often best. Only the exceptionally 
well-balanced and best-educated clients may be ex- 
pected to assume that acceptance in full of the pro- 
fessional judgment as represented by untrammeled 
plans and specifications is better for his interests 
than following his own preconceived opinions. On 
the other hand, the weaker, the more ignorant the 
client, the more he will insist upon instructing and 
advising the architect in matters often so elemen- 
tary that the professional man has ceased to re- 
gard them as “knowledge,” except as that common 
to every school-boy. 

Yet many things very obvious to the architect in 
matters of building are so obscure to many a highly 
intelligent layman that he is often inclined to re- 
gard any advice from the architect, if volunteered, 
as an impertinence or unwarranted assumption of 
knowledge superior to his own ‘ 

Sut, what a very wncommon thing that “common 
It is seldom to be found in the proud 
person, especially if his pride is in his position or 
wealth; the vain And pride and 
vanity are the commonest of human traits. The 
commoner the client the more they will be dis- 
played in his judgment—and reflected in the archi- 
tecture of his building. But the finer qualities of 
the finer personalities are equally sure of interpre- 
tation; for such clients possess the instinct which 
leads them to the best advice and leads them also to 
accept and use it fully to their own advantage and 
to that of the public at large. Such 
growing in great numbers in the United States 
to-day. Io we not find the proof of this in the 
fact that the best of our architects have such large 
practices that they are compelled to organize their 


‘common sense.” 
sense” is! 


never in one. 


clientele is 


offices to the most perfect state of business sys- 
tem and productive efficiency, in order that every 
possible minute of the designer’s time may be spent 
upon design? 

The architect as a designer is not simply an art- 
ist dealing solely with appearance—form and color 
—as is the case with the decorator, nor with “draw- 
ings” only, but is one working in practical arrange- 
construction, which in true economy 
His work is limited only to 


ment and 
must be decorative. 
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such constructions as “it pays” to give at least a 
measure of beauty. It differs essentially from the 
work of the civil engineer in that it does not include 
works which do not require consideration of ap- 
pearance or in which appearance is of but minor 
importance, such as the design of reservoirs, tun- 
nels, dry-docks, canals, sewers, water conduits, 
dams, roads, embankments and other earthworks ; 
the design of machines, such as boilers, engines, 
pumps, dynamos and motors or the calculation of 
sizes of conduits of various kinds connected there- 
with. The field of engineering as applied to build- 
ings, however, belongs to the architect, as it affects 
and is affected by arrangement and appearance, 
and must be absolutely controlled by him, as his is 
the only profession competent to control and co- 
ordinate its many special branches, also to decide 
upon their relative importance to a particular build- 
ing; and to determine the fitness of “specialist” 
engineers when and if required. To the architect, 
however, engineering is a means to an end—not 
the end itself. He must hold to the theory of Eu- 
clid—that the whole is equal to all of its parts taken 
together. 

The design of the dome of St. Peter’s is not only 
its beautiful form, or the decorative treatment of its 
exterior and interior; or its wonderfully inventive 
qualities or originality of construction; but of all 
of them taken together with the suitability to the 
purpose for which it was built. It was the work of 
no mere structural engineer whose knowledge is 
limited to the science of construction, but of a 
mighty architect with the understanding of the art 
of building, who, while not called upon to deal with 
equipment involving hydraulics, steam and elec- 
tricity as is an architect of to-day, was, in addition 
to being an architect, one of the greatest sculptors 
and painters the world has seen. 

The client is clearly the important problem in the 
practice of architecture. He equates all the other 
factors. He is equal to the completed building 
which is the whole work of the architect. He can 
make a good or a great thing possible, or he can 
ruin it by an effort to dominate in the designing. 
The measure of his understanding is taken and the 
quality of his knowledge is proclaimed by the kind 
of architecture or building that results. Upon the 
kind of client which the architect obtains, will de- 
pend to a great degree the architect's reputation ; 
which raises the question: Has the architect any 
power of selection of his clients? I shall contend 
that he has. That it is within his power, also, to 
educate his client and to develop his best traits, 

The client which every architect worth the title 
desires is the kind which only those of the: highest 
attainments secure. They, as the articles by Mr. 
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Glenn Brown, recently published in Tue AMERICAN 
ARCHITECT, show the late President Roosevelt to 
have been, are people of such broad culture, under- 
standing and keen observation that their judgment 
of the completed work of the architect is as com- 
prehensive as that of the best students of the sub- 
ject. Such client is an aristocrat—a word which, 
like the word architect, has “many definitions,” 
but only one meaning, of the best. And the re- 
quirement of such clients is:—of the best—not the 
excessive demand of “the man with money and 
nothing else,” for “the best on earth” and all 
there is of it; but the reasonable demand for 
the best obtainable—enough to meet their needs. 
With the aristocrat as a client it becomes a question 
solely of the architect’s abilities whether architecture 
equal to that of Michelangelo or McKim will re- 
sult. Clients of this kind are obtained as prizes 
resulting from previous best endeavors. They 
will come to the architect not merely trusting to his 
ability but with the knowledge of it. They may 
come for a Columbia Library or the dome of a vast 
cathedral, but, at first, they are likely to come for 
a house of moderate size, a small hospital building, 
bank, church or school, and they may come for a 
commercial or industrial building. The greater 
things—the monumental buildings—come when a 
satisfactory answer can be given to the Napoleonic 
question: “What has he done?’ Does it seem 
that I am contending that the calling of the architect 
is that of the “highbrow”? And what is a “high- 
brow”? 

Its origin and definition are given by Professor 
Stephen Leacock of McGill University, Montreal, 
in his “Essays and Literary Studies,” in which he 
states his views of the American reading public 
as follows: ‘The great mass of the American 
people, such as live in frame dwellings in the coun- 
try, or exist in city boarding houses, ride in the 
Subway, attend a ten-twenty-thirty vaudeville show 
in preference to an Ibsen drama, and read a one- 
cent newspaper because it is intellectually easier 
than a two. This is the real public. It is not, of 
course, ignorant in the balder sense. A large part 
of it is, technically, highly educated and absorbs 
the greater mass of the fifty thousand college de- 
grees granted in America each year. But it has 
an instinctive horror of ‘learning, such as a cat 
feels toward running water. It has invented for 
itself the ominous word ‘highbrow’ as a sign of 
warning placed over things to be avoided. 

“The word to the American mind conveys much 
the same ‘taboo’ as haunts ‘the tomb of a Polynesian 
warrior, or the sacred horror that enveloped in an- 
cient days the daré pine grove of a sylvan deity.’ 
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“For the ordinary American this word ‘high- 
brow’ has been pieced together out of the recollec- 
tions of a college professor in a black tail coat and 
straw hat destroying the peace of an Adirondack 
boarding-house ; out of the unforgotten dullness of 
a Chautauqua lecture course, or the expiring 
srowning Society. To such a mind the 
word ‘highbrow’ sweeps a comprehensive area with 
the red flag of warning. 


agonies of a I 


It covers, for example, 
the whole of history, or, at least, the part of it an- 
tecedent to the last two presidential elections. All 
foreign literature and all reference to it are ‘high- 
brow.’ Shakespeare, except as revived at twenty- 
five cents a seat with proper alterations in the text, 
is ‘highbrow.’ The works of Milton, the theory of 
evolution and, in fact, all science other than ‘Chris- 
tian Science’ is ‘highbrow.’ A man may only read 
and discuss such things at his peril. If he does so, 
he falls forthwith into the class of the Chautauqua 
lecturer and vacation professor; he loses all claim 
to mingle in the main stream of life by taking a 
hand at ten-cent poker, or giving his views on the 
outcome of the elections.” 

Now Professor Leacock as a Canadian observes 
the American public from the advantageous stand- 
point of an onlooker with the particular advantage 
which the Briton himself admits of the superior 
British intelligence and judgment. He regards 
the “great mass of the American people—the real 
public’’ from above, and, so regarded, it bears this 
resemblance to that beverage of history known as 
the gin-fizz, it appears as a circle of froth, but be- 
low is a substance homogeneous, made up of a num- 
ber of good ingredients with the power and the 
tendency to add to the joy of living of those who 
understand its strength and nature and that it may 
not be taken as a “stream.” His view of the public 
is the mistaken one of those “architects” who ciaim 
that “the public don’t know and don’t care.” 

It is by no means disposed to ‘taboo’ the intel- 
lectual pleasures of life. The average American, 
with as much as a public school education, has 
read something of Shakespeare, and, perhaps, also 
of Milton; but he declines to recite it or to listen 
without some expression of mechanical humor to 
anybody else attempting to recite it; nor will he 
discuss it if the object of the discussion appears 
to be a competitive display of knowledge. Yet he 
may be interested in the subject in a general and 
casual way, but it is not his principal or one of his 
principal interests. That, I think, is his attitude 
toward architecture. 

The training and education of architects and 
their theories of art, the sciences on which their 
knowledge of construction, mechanical equipment, 
materials and methods of doing business are found- 
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ed and their professional ethics are uninteresting 
until he is compelled by some cause to pay attention 
to them. He does not doubt that architects, like 
other business and professional men, are possessed 
of a great deal of special knowledge relating to their 
work, but it is something beyond any necessity on his 
part to understand, and that which does not interest 
him and which he does not care to understand is 
“highbrow.” Much of the special knowledge, as of 
the laws bearing upon the relations between archi- 
tect, builder and owner; all of the elementary aca- 
demic science acquired in a university course, knowl- 
edge of by-laws relating to building construction and 
sanitation ; organization of the architect's office, con- 
duct of operations, etc., are commonplace, paralleled 
in his own affairs but along another line. If his 
interest can be aroused by the work of the architect 
it will be as regards its phases that are not common- 
place. It will be in the creative work, expressing 
ideas, effects, impressions. If he finds the building 
convenient, appropriate and beautiful he will almost 
certainly comment upon it, at least while it is new. 
In a word, it is the architecture that interests him. 

The “ten-twenty-thirty vaudeville” is given in a 
modern, attractive building by a modern showman 
who understands “the house is part of the show.” 
The “Ibsen drama,” being for people interested only 
in Ibsen, is almost certain to be given in the least 
attractive, cheapest theatre available, on the old as- 
sumption that “the play is the thing, and nothing 
else counts.” The young American woman knows 
that she looks better in her furs than in her calico 
wrapper ; likewise, that it is to her advantage to be 
placed in a setting of beautiful surroundings. En- 
tertainments which cause her to smile are also to 
her advantage, enhancing her attractiveness. She 
prefers “shows” at which she is not exclusively an 
onlooker. Such are the undercurrents which spell 
success for the “ten-twenty-thirty vaudeville” and 
failure for the Ibsen drama with the “mass of the 
American people.” 

Our people are not dull to pleasure of the intel- 
lect. The immense sales of gramophone records of 
the finest musical compositions and of reproduc- 
tions of such pictures as Whistler’s “Mother,” Sar- 
gent’s “Carmencita” and frieze of “The Prophets,” 
the decorative prints of the work of Maxfield Par- 
rish and Jules Guerin, are positive proof of popu- 
lar appreciation of the best that is being done about 
us. But as to “Old Masters,” genuine as well as 
fakes, they are for the student of “highbrow” but 
of not much interest to the masses. American in- 
terest in antiques and their copies is affected or fic- 
titious except when, as is often the case with furni- 
ture and rugs, the old is more pleasing to the eye 
Page 372) 
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ENTRANCE DRIVEWAY, ESTATE OF WILLIAM S. WALBRIDGE, TOLEDO O. 


The Relation Between the Architect and 
the Landscape Architect—Part II 


By WititaM Pitkin, Jr., Landscape Architect 


[Illustrated by examples of work by the Author 


HI estates of D. M. Ferry, Jr., and Senator 
Truman H. Newberry, at Grosse Pointe, 
Mich., developed in association with Messrs. 
Trowbridge & Ackerman, architects, are excellent 
examples of the difficulties encountered on the long, 
narrow lake shore lots typical of that section. They 
show the possibility of attaining through co-opera- 
tive effort a harmonious house plan and landscape 
plan. 

The Ferry house, though built entirely above the 
ground level, and having practically a full base- 
ment story, has been given the feeling of standing 
down on the ground by an arrangement of ter- 
races on the lake side, and by raising the forecourt 
several feet above the lawn grade, which difference 
in grades is disguised by the forecourt walk and 
planting. This has required the minimum amount of 


grading and has added much to the attractiveness 
and interest of both the architectural and landscape 
treatments. 

As will be noted in the plan, the solution is also 
unusual in that the lake facade centers on the 
broad lawn, while the street facade is off center in 
order to bring the entrance on axis with a fine 
double row of trees which form the setting for 
the approach drive. 

The Newberry plan recognizes the desirability 
of leaving the lake view unobstructed and the 
broad lawn unbroken.- To accomplish this the 
drive is brought to the rear, and the service en- 
trance concealed by a wall and planting at the end 
of the house. The plan further ties the garden 
scheme into the house plan by placing a semi- 
formal music court adjacent to the large music 
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“STONECROFT,” ESTATE 


room, so that it seems to be merely an outdoor 
portion of that room. The visitor is thus intro- 
duced into the first of a succession of gardens 
which form a delightful stroll about the estate. 
“Heithock,” the residence of Mr. C. G. Edgar, 
Grosse Pointe, Mich., of which Mr. Albert Kahn 
is the architect, was placed within fifty feet of the 
lake to fit the topography and the existing tree 
growth. The abrupt required a careful 
study of the grade problem, which has been solved 
by the terrace treatment shown in the photograph. 
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SERVICE COURT ON ESTATE 


OF WILLIAM S&S. 


OF WILLIAM S. WALBRIDGE, 


WALBRIDGE, TOLEDO, 


This makes the house appear to stand firmly on 
the lower level, and produces a nice relation be- 
tween the first floor of the house and the lower 
lawn which has been so developed as to emphasize 
its extreme length. The plan shows the garden 
properly related to the important living rooms. 

The landscape plan took advantage of a beautiful 
river view in determining the location of the resi- 
dence of Mr. W. E. Bock of Toledo, of which 
Mr. George Rheinfrank is the architect. It utilizes 
the river bank for a series of terraces, of which 


TOLEDO, O. 
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the upper one is paved as a sitting out 
place, and is framed by shrubs and 
trees. The second terrace is given 
warmth and color by a border of flower- 
ing perennials which reveal the balustrade 
enclosing it. Steps lead down the bank 
to an intermediate smaller terrace, and 
from there to a promenade just above 
the water level, which is terminated by 
the boat house and dock at one end and 
an overlook at the other. 

The residence of Mr. J. J. Gilbert, Lit- 
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tle Falls, N. Y., of which Mr. Linn Kinne 
is the architect, is an excellent example of the proper 
development of the city lot in combination with the 
house plan. The landscape plan shows the garden 
intimately related to the living room and _ porch, 
while the terrace overlooks the rear lawn, which ts 
naturalistically planted and graded. The tennis 
court enclosure is worthy of study on account of its 
architectural character and its contrast to the usual 
unsightly iron pipe affair. 

The drive arrangement utilizes the least possible 
amount of ground while adequately serving both 
main and service entrances, and with the walks af- 
fords proper circulation about the property. 

The charm of the landscape treatment is due to 
the division of the lot into several quite distinct 
parts, as garden, informal lawn, tennis court, serv- 
Each feature is 
con plete in itself, and though interestingly con- 
nected one with the other, together have much of 


ice yard and vegetable garden. 


the feeling of a series of outdoor rooms, and give 
the property a sense of spaciousness quite unex- 
pected in so small a property. 

Another treatment of the smaller city lot is 
shown in the photograph of the residence of Mr. 
F. A. Bryan, South Bend, Ind. The 
held to the boundary to retain a broad, open 
lawn in front of the house, and the entrance walk 
follows it until nearly opposite the front entrance 
to which it leads through shrub planting separating 
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it from the lawn. The garage is attached to the 
house for economy of space, and a simple but 
charming little garden is located at the rear, ad- 
jacent to the living room and porch. 

The James T. McMillan residence at Detroit, 
Chittenden & Kotting, architects, shows another 
solution of the narrow lake front property—the 
lot being only 200 feet wide and 1500 feet deep. 

The house had to be built entirely on top of the 
ground, so the basement story has been filled 
around by material pumped from the lake, and a 
terrace treatment developed to blend this new 
grade into the average grade of the lot. 

The drive is raised to an intermediate grade in 
front of the house, and encloses a central panel, 
which is sunken at the end near the 
which is framed by planting, 
masses of perennials. 

The lake front slopes gradually to the lawn level, 
which is kept open in the center but is heavily 
planted along the borders to keep the views with- 
in the property and to frame the lake view. 

The planting and the treatment of grades have 
kept the house from appearing to stand too high 
above the ground, and the broad, central lawns have 
added much to the apparent width of the property. 

“Stonecroft,” the estate of Mr. William S. Wal- 
bridge, was an unusual problem to both architect 
and landscape architect, on account of the diffi- 
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cult topography and the splendid existing tree 
growth. 

The property is cut by two deep ravines heavily 
wooded and these left a narrow promontory, very 
limited in area, overlooking the Maumee River, 
which is a mile wide at this point. The architect, 


Mr. R. B. Taylor, has fitted the house to this unique 


TERRACE “OF HOUSE OF GEORGE B. 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


MONTGOMERY, 


WILLIAM PITKIN, JR., LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


location, and the landscape plan has made the most 
of the unusual conditions. 
The drive reaches the house by a bridge across 
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FLOWER GARDEN FOR GEORGE F. GREENBALGH, PERRYS 
BURG, O. 


the ravine and widens out into a forecourt sup- 
ported by a retaining wall which extends 35 feet 
down into the ravine. Foot bridges connect the 
house and lawns with the gardens, while inter- 


FARM GROUP AND FLOWER GARDEN ARRANGEMENT, 
ESTATE OF GEORGE P. GREENBALGH, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


esting trails have been carried through the ravines. 

The river front of the property is developed 
into a series of narrow terraces with steps con- 
necting them with the upper house terrace and 
intimate house lawn. The service yard shown in 
the photograph is an unusually interesting feature, 
and provides a sitting out place, having the river 
view and breezes, without intruding on the living 
portion of the grounds. 











American Fabrics for Home Decoration 


APESTRIES for the walls, velvets for cur- 

tains and rich silks for upholsteries in olden 

days were for kings, queens and noblemen 
only, states The Touchstone. To-day, however, 
thanks to the scientific skill of American weavers, the 
rich color and beautiful texture that completed the 
beauty of old castles and manor-houses are now to 
be enjoyed by almost everyone. Decorators, whether 
professionals of great experience or the woman of 
good taste who furnishes her house according to 
her own ideas, hail the coming of American-made 
silks, satins, velvets and tapestries with delight. 
American resourcefulness has been put to the 
test along many lines during the last few years 
and, being driven to the wall, as it were, has accom- 
plished almost superhuman results. With materials 
for dyes and cloths cut off by the war, manufac- 
turers for a time were in trouble, but they have 
risen triumphantly above all obstacles, so that we 
now boast of textiles for house furnishings 
marvelously dyed and skillfully woven. 

After the house has left the hands of the architect 
and the builders, then come the decorators to bring 
it to its completed beauty. Upon the judgment of 
the decorators, therefore, depends, to a serious ex- 
tent, the harmony of the house. It is in their power 
to increase or to ruin the good work of the architect. 
Some decorators “key” their rooms to some choice 
rug; others choose the brocade tapestry or paper 
for the walls first of all, and with it as a model 
select the furniture and color of woodwork. 


may 


Fortunate, indeed, is the person who can wander 
through the old world and bring back choice prod- 
ucts of the loom with which to furnish his house, 
but everyone is not so happily situated; for them, 
however, are myriads of lovely things “made in 
America” from which to choose. It is not always 
the most expensive fabric that is the most beautiful 
or most suitable. Better to 
cotton material in good color than a rich silk of 
jarring tone. There is on the market a large selec- 
tion of cotton materials suitable for walls, hangings, 
pillows, couch and chair coverings and window cur- 
tains of rare beauty. It is impossible to mention 
them all, but there is scarcely a shop in the whole 
country that does not hold in stock denim (plain 
or striped), cotton taffeta, cotton broché, plain rep, 
monk’s cloth, basket cloth, crash, 


have a_ well-woven 


weave voile, 


étamine, Jaspé cloth, cotton velours, madras, ging- 


ham or even burlap. If these cannot be had locally, 
there are always the mail order houses which will 
gladly send samples. 

When it comes to the matter of brocades and 
damasks, however, the stock is not so universally 
accessible. It is not always possible to send samples 
of the most expensive weaves, yet certain well- 
established houses do consent, so that. women far 
from the big markets can still have the most modern 
of material left at their door with which to make 
their home more beautiful. 

These American-made silks in many cases repro- 
duce almost exactly historical tapestries and bro- 
cades from France, Italy, Spain and China. In colo 
and texture they can scarcely be told from the 
priceless originals now resting in the museums, for 
decorative uses they answer every purpose. Ameri- 
can manufacturers reproduce with amazing skill 
Byzantine Roman patterns, Sassanid Persian pat- 
terns, and give us new designs based upon Coptic 
symbols. They have borrowed primitive symbols 
found among our own American Indians, from the 
Aztecs in Mexico, as well as the ancient lands of 
China, Italy and Egypt. They give us velvet bro- 
cade copied from ancient grey chateaux of sunny 
Provence, silks from the King’s Court at Fontaine- 
bleau, sumptuous tapestries from the Middle Ages, 
fabrics designed in France showing the Chinese 
influence, rugs and carpets from Persia and China. 

With such a wealth of tasteful and harmonious 
material from which to choose, American houses 
may now enjoy that rich, luxurious comfort for- 
merly associated only with the richest rulers of the 
world. We may have rugs for our floors, brocades 
for our walls, velvets or shimmering transparent 
silks for the windows, subtly-colored and well- 
designed silken materials for pillows and lamps. 
Those who wish to reproduce the subdued mellow- 
ness of time-worn fabrics find little difficulty, for 
there are many reproductions from which they may 
Those who wish the brilliant, barbaric, al- 
most luminous colors so much in vogue to-day will 
find more spread out on counters than even their 
vivid dreams lead them to suspect 


select. 


In short, there are “Made-in-America” silks for 
every need of every American home, from modest 
cottages to most stately country homes or city 
residences. 















France Evolves National Planning 
Scheme 


France has ordained that every city of 10,000 
inhabitants and every village of 5000 inhabitants 
which in any five years is increased by 500 souls, and 
every health or vacation resort, every grouping of 
buildings of a historic or picturesque character, is 
required to have within three years a “scheme of 
arrangement, beautification and extension.” Any 
city or town of whatever size, partly or entirely de- 
stroyed by war, fire or earthquake, is to have, with- 
in three months, an outline of such a scheme. The 
scheme is divided into three parts: 

First, the plan showing the highway system, the 
parks, playgrounds and the land to be held in re- 
serve. 

Second, the program dealing with archzologic 
and aesthetic values, with building heights and wa- 
ter and sewage systems. 

Third. “The regulations of the method of ap- 
plication of measures provided for by the plan and 
the program.” 

Commissions in each prefecture and one national 
committee will oversee the execution of the plans. 

It is especially to be noted that each town plan 
must be accompanied by a statement of the financial 
consideration involved. This important. detail too 
often has been omitted in town planning projects in 
the United States. 

No nation ever has embarked on such a far- 
reaching program. Not only cities and towns, but 
even villages that show any signs of growth are 
compelled to conform henceforth to a_predeter- 
mined road map. 

There is something very heroic about all this. 
A country that but lately has emerged from a war 
in which more than half its young men were lost; 
in which it has seen the major part of its industrial 
cities laid waste; a war by which it has been sad- 
dled with a debt that cannot be even materially re- 
duced in many years—this country could well be ex- 
cused if it confined its efforts to satisfying only its 
most urgent needs. It would not have been reason- 
able to expect anything else, and yet France, evi- 
dently realizing the waste in lives and treasure in- 
separable from uncontrolled urban development, 
has resolved, cost what it may, that henceforth all 
of her towns, great or small, shall be able to govern 
their lives and growth in accordance with a care- 
fully considered “scheme of arrangement, beauti- 
fication and extension.” 
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New York’s Large Need for Hotels 


A striking indication of the demand for high- 
class residential accommodations in New York and 
the steady increase in prices being paid for space 
of this nature is revealed in a statement made by 
the management of the new Ambassador Hotel, 
now under construction at Park Avenue, between 
51st and 52d Streets. 

Although the hotel will not open before Oct. 1, 
the management announces that enough applications 
already have been received for residential “accom- 
modations to more than fill the amount of space 
that will be leased to permanent guests. No reser- 
vations, however, have as yet been allotted. Five- 
room apartments are listed at $20,000 to $30,000 a 
year. Some of these suites include maid’s room, 
boudoir, foyers and private halls. Three-room 
apartments will rent from $12,000 to $18,000 per 
year. While some of the apartments will be listed 
at the rate of $3,500 per room a year, the average 
annual rental will be from $4,000 to $6,000 per 
room. 


While these prices probably represent a higher 
figure than those charged by any other hotel in the 
United States, investigation among the first-class 
hotels of New York would reveal a sharp advance 
in the prices asked for permanent suites as a result 
of the strong demand for living quarters of this 
description. The shortage of servant labor is among 
the chief contributing causes of these conditions. 
With regard to the situation an official of the Am- 
bassador Hotel made this statement: 


“It is really amazing to note the rush New York- 
ers are making to secure permanent quarters in ho- 
tels. Although only about 300 of the Ambassador’s 
rooms will be devoted to the use of permanent 
guests, we are being overwhelmed with applications 
for space of this kind. At our temporary offices, 
11 West 46th Street, every majl is bringing applica- 
tions for reservations and we take this as an indica- 
tion that there are many more people in New York 
who want to live in hotels than there are hotels to 
take care of them. 

“No doubt an investigation would show that all 
the better class of hotels are being compelled to 
turn away many persons who desire to become per- 
manent cuests. If this is the case, it may be ex- 
pected that the next few years will witness the con- 
struction of a large number of new hotels and apart- 
ment houses in this city.” 
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Stabilization of Labor and 
Materials 
AYOR HYLAN of New York, in an inter- 


M view printed in the daily papers, made 
a somewhat cryptic statement in which he leads 
to the conclusion that the present almost total 
paralysis of building as relating to housing in 
New York is due to the instability of labor. Mr. 
Hylan is reported as stating: 

“T am satisfied that there are seven or eight 
men in this city who have it within their power 
to say the word that will launch a building boom 
which will be the greatest in the history of the 
world. If these seven or eight men would give 
and take—would put aside old feelings and get 
away from the arbitrary attitude they have taken 

bricklayers would be back to work to-morrow 
and other mechanics in the building trades would 
follow and complete the job they have begun.” 

It is true beyond question that the sources of 
evil in building construction at the present time 
are the instability of labor and material prices 
Basically labor is the root of the trouble. Ex- 
cessively high wages combined with strikes and 
other pronounced and controlling factors of labor 
unrest and poor guidance of course combine to 
create instability of prices. Labor is the major 
cost of materials, and inability accurately to fore- 
cast this labor cost creates the present unstable 
conditions in building material markets. It is 
unfortunate in many ways that those who seek 
to guide the course of organized labor cannot be 
brought to see clearly and broadly just what are 
the real elements in these unsettled conditions and 
how largely they are further unsettled by poor 
judgment and a lack of broad vision. 

After the armistice was signed these same 
groups of men loudly proclaimed to the bulk of 
labor that so blindly follows them that the only 
sure method to maintain a high wage scale was 
by limiting production. The best trained eco- 
nomic thought in this country was strongly 
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opposition to such a theory, and after more than 
a year of labor strikes lockouts and other methods 
to retard production, organized labor is beginning 
to learn at some cost that it has committed a 
serious error. 

These same tactics, followed to-day, are those 
Mr. Hylan so strongly censures, and are the real 
elements of danger to our construction interests. 
There are small hopes for any free offering of 
loaning capital for building operations as long as 
present methods are pursued by those who seek 
to control and direct labor. The very efforts of 
labor to maintain a high scale of wages may be- 
come futile through their own actions. If present 
conditions are long continued and building con- 
struction retarded, the small demand for labor 
will react in a reversal to ante-war wage scales 
and labor will have accomplished its own un- 
doing. 





Temporary Beauty 
5 ae subtle influence of environment is diffi- 


cult to estimate, but its far-reaching effect 
cannot be denied. From time to time the munici- 
pality comes out in all its glory of adornment and 
is aglow with color. Her people are stimulated 
with a certain pride. They walk with heads high 
and a sense of well-being. Then the purpose for 
which the decoration was put forth comes to an 
end. The banners are down, the people relapse 
to their week-before-last gait, and everything is 
again sober and dull. 

Is there not a mental twist somewhere? In our 
personal relations, the effort is-always to appear 
at one’s best. But in municipal history, one only 
appears at one’s best on occasions, perhaps once 
or twice a year. 

In the years before the war the rather common- 
place character of the decorative treatment of New 
York’s streets on special occasions has not been 
sufficiently good to warrant its serious considera- 
tion as to permanency. But the patriotic impulse 
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stimulated by our war work in this country has 
caused the best of our architects and painters to 
lend their time and skill to the design and execu- 
tion of decorative features that would have, if in 
permanent form, been dignified and appropriate ele- 
ments in our city’s artistic development. 

All of which is apropos of the fact that the 
I'ifth Avenue Association of New York proposes 
an annual festival to be called Fifth Avenue Week, 
and to be celebrated during the week starting on 
April 5. 

In its main aspects, the spectacle will consist of 
special exhibitions of the fine and applied arts in 
the show-windows of merchants, and _ their 
mination at night. The Education 
co-operate in a series of lectures demonstrating 


illu- 
3oard of will 
the “relationship of commerce to art and to civic 
ideals.” Competent architects and 
Art 


artists are 


planning the decorations. societies and art 
ilealers are at work. 

If the spectacle comes up to expectations, it 
While the 


element of cost enters into the protraction of such 


will be too good to be so transient. 


display, it is believed that the results in the ar- 
tistic education of the public will more than com- 
pensate. 

Undoubtedly there will be many well-developed 
features of this gala week that could advanta- 
geously be made permanent. It might be well to 
start right here in the proper artistic development 
of this city out of doors. It is suggested that 
whatever is of sufficient merit be seriously con- 
sidered as a permanent part of the future develop- 
ment of Fifth Avenue. 


High Rents as Affecting the Building 
Situation in New York 


EW YORK CITY has set out to find, if it 

can, a solution of its now acute housing prob- 
lems and a means to combat the profiteering in rent 
that has reached a point where the public are be- 
coming umeasy as to what they regard as the ex- 
cessive demands of landlords. 
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Many factors that have helped to increase rents 
have been aggravated by speculative buying. The 
remedy in this direction is not difficu!t, as it is pos- 
sible to prevent specuiation up to the degree that 
it now has reached. 

The important problem, that of the creation of 
new homes, will, if energetically attacked, imme- 
diately act as a further stay upon speculation, and 
in addition will be the most effective way of meet- 
ing the present and future needs of New York’s 
growing population. 

Mayor Hylan proposes a plan of effective co- 
operation between labor and real estate interests as 
well as co-operation on the part of the different 
departments in the city. This plan, among other 
features, contemplates the suspension of income 
tax on first mortages up to $40,000, and the crea- 
tion by the city of a loan department for real estate 
similar to the farm loan board. 

The opinion on this program as expressed among 
the real estate men and other related interests is 
a willingness to try out the matter in the belief 
that it will be a reasonably effective method for 
early relief. The present high rents in New York 
and probably in other large cities all over the coun- 
try have no real justification. They are a flagrant 
disregard of the long established and customary 
rights of tenants and while it is true that during 
the war the real estate and building interests had 
lean years, it is unreasonable to hope to recompense 
these interests for these years by an advance .in 
rents not based on any reasonable attitude. 

A remedy, of course, must be found, and in seek- 
against 
making the cure worse than the disease. No one 
will deny the right of the landlords to make a fair 
profit and any public action that will seek to de- 


ing this remedy common sense dictates 


prive them of this will, of course, seriously affect 
new building activities. It therefore becomes neces- 
sary in dealing with what is a,matter of the utmost 
economic importance, to proceed with caution and 
make sure that in resenting what it is believed is 
an excessive demand on the part of some landlords 
there shall not be created a condition that will 
tend to retard our already long delayed building 


activities. 
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Architects and the Public 


(Continued from Page 362) 


than the modern designs which are so generally the 
product of the “factory” designer. Ours is a peo- 
ple disposed to “‘let the dead past bury the dead” and 
to be cognizant of the fact that ‘‘The lad that died 
o’ yesterday is just as dead—ho! ho! as the scurvy 
knave men laid away a thousand year ago.” 

This same people has a remarkable appreciation of 
decorative architecture. Ask any commercial trav- 
eler who knows New York and the Pacific Coast 
what he thinks of the Woolworth Building, New 
York, and of another building at the coast almost 
as high and roughly the same shape. I have tried 
it many times. The Woolworth Building is de- 
scribed with superlatives, the Seattle Building with 
expletives. The difference is all in the impression 
caused by the architecture. Challenge the Ameri- 
can traveling in Europe for business or pleasure 
with the statement that “There is, of course, no 
fine architecture in America,” and note among the 
examples that will be given, in reply, the buildings 
that such travelers know. If from New York they 
may mention a few of the high buildings, but they 
feel they are on surer ground when they list the 
Public Library, The Customs House, the Pennsyl- 
vania Station, the new Post Office, Madison Square 
Garden, the Metropolitan Museum, the Guaranty 
Trust Building, and St. Thomas’ Church. Chicago 
people may be specific as to their office buildings, 
but they usually think of the Field Museum. The 
3ostonian knows the Boston Library, State House 
and Trinity Church. Only once, that I recall, I 
asked a Philadelphian. He claimed the Philadel- 
phia City Hall to be “a greater and costlier building 
than St. Paul’s” (London), “but,” he explained, “it 
isn't so pretty because it isn’t so old.” He was of 
the types of humanity that have eyes but see not, 
or whose vision is obscured by local pride. The 
average American of no particular locality, espe- 
cially if a lady, mentions the Capitol and the “White 


House.” Quite a surprising number display con- 
viction that the Pan-American Building and Temple 


of Scottish Rite at Washington are “as good as 


anything in Europe.” Of course there is always 
some patriotic bias in such replies. 

Another important experiment to the student 
seeking to learn whether genuine interest in archi- 
tecture is manifested by the public at large is offer- 
ed by the great International Expositions. In its 
main purpose the exposition is an institution of 
higher education. Its daytime visitors attend prin- 
cipally to obtain information from exhibits regard- 
ing their particular interests in life or business. The 
ereatest number of visitors is invariably to the Fine 
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Arts building. Yet of the daytime visitors, not one- 
half enter any one building. And by checking the 
turnstiles of the art building with those of the ex- 
position entrance gates it is found that not more 
than one in fifty visitors to the grounds enters any 
one building. By similar checking it is found that 
not more than one in ten visits the “midway” and 
not even one per cent pay admission to any one 
“side-show.” The people who take seats about the 
bandstands are fewer than two per cent. It might 
appear that the expression is, therefore, not worth 
while to the exhibitor. Yet that is far from the 
case. One pavilion at the Brussels Exposition 
which, with the installation of exhibits included, 
cost ten thousand dollars, received more than fifty 
thousand dollars return in gratuitous “advertising 
space” in popular and art magazines, by virtue of 
“write-ups” due principally to its architecture and 
decorations. It also proved its fascination to visitors 
by the fact that an average of upward of seventy 
thousand visitors, taking away with them approx- 
imately one hundred thousand pieces of advertising 
literature, passed through its entrance each week 
during the entire season—a larger number than 
visited any of the “side-show” attractions! Yet its 
visitors were fewer than two per cent of those en- 
tering the grounds. Another evidence that it is the 
architecture, buildings and gardens, and the decora- 
tions and sculpture, that are the main interest to the 
public can be proved by an experiment which I have 
tried at practically all the expositions since the Chi- 
cago World’s Fair, which was to inquire of the ofh- 
cial photographers and publishers of souvenirs and 
prints sold individually, such as post-cards, which 
of the views had been his “best seller.” Without 
exception I have found popular judgment, in great 
majority, as shown by its cash outlay for photo- 
graphs and picture post-cards, to be in full accord 
with that of architects. Inquiries of one of the ex- 
position publishers brought forth the statement 
“Nobody has ever asked that question”—and it was 
several weeks before he could supply a correct 
statement of the number of sales of each of the 
views. This simple means of discovery of the ad- 
vertising value and popular appreciation of architec- 
ture had been overlooked by all the thousands of 
business houses exhibiting. Still another point 
worth noting in this connection is that advertising 
signs on a building prevent the sale of post-card or 
photographic views of the building, while “trees or 
water in the picture” assist the sales. 

Why, then, is it necessary to make a selection of 
clients—why desirable to decline any of the work 
obtainable? If our public possesses good judgment 
in architecture why is it, relatively, so little in evi- 
dence? Why are the streets of our large cities and 
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our small towns lined with deadly uninteresting or 
monstrously overwrought facades, while on‘y at in- 
tervals, widely apart except in the wealthiest and 
newest or very oldest districts, are good examples 
of architecture to be found. 

The last question may be answered by a note of 
history. Coincident with the development of the 
steam-engine in its various practical applications to 
pumping, locomotives, steamboats, etc., and the rap- 
id development of mechanical engineering as a pro- 
fession, we find architecture which had been, prior 
to about 1830, a subject of general knowledge 
among the educated classes, quickly ceasing to ex- 
ist. It is doubtful whether a dozen architects of real 
ability practiced in the United States during the fifty 
years between 1830 and 1880. Machinery, railroad 
and steamship development called upon all avail- 
able inventive talent and_ scientific mechanical 
knowledge. Practically, there were no architects 
and no architecture. Building was left to mechanics 
to design and their ignorance made our streets hid- 
eous. In time our people realized the fact. How 
quickly they recognized the works of Hunt, Rich- 
ardson and McKim as something different and more 
desirable than all the others! As soon as good de- 
sign was supplied the demand was for all that could 
be obtained. But three or four good architects 
could not design all the buildings erected in this 
country during the eighties, and three or four hun- 
dred cannot design all the buildings required to-day. 
During the past thirty years perhaps nothing in 
American progress has been quite so notable and 
worthy as its architecture, and the architectural ed- 
ucational system therewith, but we still lack archi- 
tects in sufficient numbers to perform the work in 
the available field. Are not the buildings which 
Hunt, Richardson and McKim have left us evi- 
dence of selection of clients? When all about them 
were erecting the poorest contraptions in the form 
of building that the world has ever seen, those archi- 
tects built many of the buildings that may find a 
place in the histories of architecture yet to be writ- 
ten, and are among the bright intervals in dull 
streets. Richardson’s rock-faced and rather rowdy 
architecture appealed to the mass of the public of 
his time and Richardson sought the public for his 
client. Hunt’s and McKim’s architecture appealed 
to the more refined minds they selected from the 
clients requiring private and educational build- 
ings. The Herald Building, New York, and the 
nearby Hotel Imperial by “Stanford White 
were ‘early demonstrations that design is superior 
to material in producing good commercial build- 
ings which hold their own in public esteem. In 
the immediate neighborhood of Herald Square 
are buildings, built with prodigal 


newer ex~- 
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penditure upon enormous masses of carved and 
worked stone, one pier of such building costing 
more and occupying many more square feet of val- 
uable ground space than a whole row of the light, 
beautiful columns in the arcade of the “Herald” 
Building. But while this little building never goes 
unnoticed by the visitor in New York for the first 
time, what other building in the vicinity can he 
name? It is evident that far more work is to be done 
than there are architects to do it. Consequently the 
field is still good commercially for the “practical 
architect,” or builder’s draftsman; for the “decora- 
tive architect”—copyist of antiques, poseur and 
employee of those firms that “adorn” but do not 
“decorate” our buildings; “licensed architect”—“li- 
censed” by the Board of Superior School-Teachers 
to piace “R. A.” after his name (to all educated 
[Europeans these initials stand for membership in 
the Royal Academy of England)—such may yet 
have to reckon with a Prohibition Amendment ; the 
“Architect & Engineer”’—“engineer” when within 
ear-shot of an architect, “architect” when among 
engineers; “artistic architect”’—maker of poster- 
picture houses with freaky-leaky roofs, with bed- 
rooms at one side of which a cat must lie down like 
the Goddess of Hadrian’s design for a temple, “‘be- 
cause its head would go through the roof if stand- 
ing.” All this “architectural” riffraff is but the 
survival of the days when the public was forced to 
obtain help in the design and execution of buildings 
from any mechanic or picture-maker with an ele- 
mentary knowledge of drawing. Consequently 
many a good mason’s foreman and many a good 
magazine-illustrator have been lost, economically, in 
the making of a worthless architect. Of course 


these people recognize the first law of nature, which 
is se'f-preservation, and the first principle of busi- 
ness, which is private gain. 


Their whole attitude 
is opposed to good architecture and to the interests 
of the best architects. In spreading the gospel of 
their own interests, false “efficiency,” by which 
speedy production is meant, and false “economy,” 
which is synonymous for cheapness, drivel about 
“sentiment” and “taste” are the grounds on which 
attempts are made to fool and confound the public. 
It is from within “the profession” that public judg- 
ment is browbeaten and perverted. -From such 
sources come the false rumors of ridiculous mis- 
takes, foolish business methods, overcharges, exces- 
sive cost of work, insane personal conduct attributed 
to eminent architects: things which in truth never 
The layman too often accepts that which 
he believes is authoritative opinion from “a prac- 
tical man” or “fa genius” owing to his inability to 
distinguish the character of architecture while in 
the stage of “drawings.” The client whose mind has 


occur. 
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thus been poisoned is often beyond hope of enlight- 
enment or development. His work is best dispensed 
with, as in result it will damn its architect. But 
enough real architecture has been produced to en- 
able the public to form its own conclusions from 
results, and a sufficient number of good architectur- 
al training courses exist in this country to guarantee 
the growth in number and ability among architects. 

The average client comes to the architect pre- 
pared to listen to reason and to learn. He becomes 
interested in the discovery that the designer of the 
beautiful building is possessed of all the training in 
theory and practice and knowledge of the structural, 
sanitary, mechanical and electrical engineer, as far 
as such knowledge applies to any type or part of a 
building. It is at once an education and surprise to 
find the man whom he had regarded as “a sort of 
artist and inventor” more accurate and reliable in 
his knowledge of costs, proper organization for 
orderly sequence, rapid continuous construction and 
resource in “getting by” contingencies as the work 
progresses than he finds his “practical contractor.” 
Gradually it dawns upon him that the builder is only 
an agent for certain limited purposes, carrying out 
the instructions of the architect. It comes almost 
as a shock to the client to find that the “practical 
man” he has found the architect to be designs and 
if necessary executes with the help of “ordinary 
mechanics” the finest decorations, furniture, stained 
glass, curtains, electric fixtures, painted decorations 
and modeled ornament. He finds his architect well 
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informed of the rules and equity in the game of 
business-life, with the perception to observe and 
sense of justice to combat either the contractor or 
client in any effort to “trim” or “put one over on” 
the other. He may not like but will respect the 
architect with the necessary moral courage to tell 
him firmly “where he gets off.” 

His interest in the architect as well as in archi- 
tecture grows and he becomes the friend of the fra- 
ternity of architects as well as of “his architect.” 
The game of educating the client—of giving up 
more time than the architect sometimes thinks he 
can financially afford—is a game that is worth the 
candle. Once sufficiently interested he joins that 
growing mass of the “real public” which in this 
country, especially, and at the present time, particu- 
larly, is insisting upon the old copy-book headings: 
“From everyone according to his ability to every- 
one according to his needs,” “The tools to those 
who can use them,” ‘The battle to the strong,” 
“The survival of the fittest,” “America first.” 

The architect with faith in his capacity; with the 
courage to train, and keep in training, in all branch- 
es of his subject; with the developed knowledge of 
his ability, demonstrated to his own, true satisfac- 
tion in his work, has little cause to worry as to defi- 
nitions of his sphere. His objective is the complet- 
ed building, his scope everything that contributes to 
any visible structure, his workshop is under his hat, 
his field is the whole civilized world, and his future 
one of almost infinite opportunities. 


TRUTH AND FORTITUDE 
PANEL IN GESSO-DURO AND PAINT FOR AN OVER-MANTEL 
MACK JENNEY & TYLER, DESIGNERS 
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The Architectural Engineer 

[he /:ditors, Tue AMERICAN ARCHITECT: 

| have carefully read the article by Mr. Yardley 
ntitled “The Architectural Engineer,’ published 
m Tue AMERICAN ArcuitEct of January 7, and | 
would say that the writer has very high ideals as 
o the qualifications of an architectural engineer. | 
heartily agree with him that such a trained man 
would be a great asset in architectural practice, but 
| sometimes wonder whether a man with the quali- 
heations stated can be found. I personally believe 
that an architectural engineer should be well 
grounded in both design and construction, so that 
he can carry out the structural work necessary and 
ilso appreciate the requirements of design, and har- 
monize the two elements so as to produce a satis- 
factory result. Such a man must have not only an 
excellent technical training in architecture and 
structural engineering, but must also be well trained 
in the field of practical experience. 
ALLEN Ho_MeEs KIMBALL. 
\mes, Lowa. 


The Editors, THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: 

It is easy to string out a series of assertions, but 
it is difftcult to be convincing. I can understand 
what Mr. Yardley meant in his article entitled “The 
\rchitectural Engineer,” in outlining the qualifica- 
tions of an architectural engineer, but I do not be- 
lieve that the discussions of such subjects are prop- 
erly appreciated by laymen. There should not be 
any separation of structural from architectural de- 
sign, and there cannot be in well co-ordinated work. 

WILtits PoLK. 

San Francisco. 


The Editors, THe AMERICAN ARCHITECT: 

It seems to me that the requirements stated by 
Mr. Yardley in his article entitied “The Architec- 
tural Engineer,” for an architectural engineer are 
very ideal, but almost impossible of attainment. 
Such a man would be a superman, and the engi- 
neering and architectural fraternities are shy on 
these. There is too much knocking of “the average 
architect.” In regard to the course in Architectural 
Engineering in the University of Pennsylvania, I 
might say that we are able to interest a reasonable 
percentage of our students. 

The architectural engineer must know architec- 
tural engineering from the architectural point of 
view and not from the engineer's point of view. 
The author of the article in question speaks of “the 
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too common discrepancies between architectural de- 
sign and construction.” | would like to know just 
what are these discrepancies. I must say that I 
don’t see many of them in the designs from the 
offices of good architects. 

When the “architect is ignored by his client in 
favor of the engineer,” then architecture will have 
ceased to exist, and mere building will have taken 
its place. I am not at all sure that the whole world 
is not tending in this general direction in all things 

in all phases of human thought and action. If 
the world ever gets there it will be a dull world to 
live in; but, of course, it will be nice and clean and 
“efficient’—one great big, well-ordered machine- 
shop, with just the proper factor of safety, no 
money wasted, and all accurately checked by slide- 
rules. Tuomas Noran, F. A. [. A. 

Philadelphia. 


Designing the Low Cost House 
The Editors, THe AMERICAN ARCHITECT 

There is no question in my mind that architec- 
tural service is worth while for every building 
project, even the humblest. If it does not pay 
the architect without charging an exorbitant fee 
there is something wrong in our way of taking 
care of this branch of our service. It is all wrong 
to leave the field open to mail order houses, the 
lumber companies and the contractor. A _ proper 
solution will undoubtedly be worked out and I be- 
lieve it will be along the lines of chapter depart- 
ments. Such a department might be the means 
of eliminating to a great extent the ordinary dues. 
It could be profitable at least to the extent of 
making the architectural societies” self-supporting. 
It would relieve the individual architect of han- 
dling low cost units under a high overhead, and 
would relieve the builder of a modest home from 
the abuses current as matters are now conducted. 

In this connection there is a chance to co-ordi- 
nate the actual practice of the work of our archi- 
tectural schools and colleges, which is sadiy in need 
of lining up with the real conditions which prac- 
ticing architects have to meet. We do not want 
to turn out half-baked architects any faster than 
they are being turned out. What we need is a 
better understanding on the part of the young man 
as to what being an architect really means and 
the enlisting of his efforts in an enthusiastic ap- 
prenticeship until he is thoroughly qualified. 
Sioux City, lowa. WittraAM I.. STEELE. 
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Modernist Movement in Art 
is Analyzed 


Che Russian Futurist sculptor, Archipenko, one of 
the leading exponents of the modernist movement 
in Paris, has given out a remarkable account of art 
development under the Bolsheviki. He said: 

“One of the results of the revolution was a great 
stimulus to painting and sculpture, especially of 
Futurist tendencies. There were three reasons for 
Firstly, every untrained youngster who felt 


this 
the spur of artistic impulse seemed to think that 
futurism meant nothing but splashing a lot of bril- 
liant color together on canvas—or any other avail- 


able surface. Self-expression along these lines was 
and friends of mine who were in Russia dur- 
the first year of the revolution say that some 
regular riot of decoration. 
Walls, doors, roofs, palings and even trees rivaled 


easy, 


ing 


towns were a vivid 
the rainbow with their variegated blaze of color. 

“The second reason was psychological. Many ar- 
tists who formerly abhorred futurism were caught 
by the wave of change and novelty that the revo- 
lution brought in its train and to 


the Futurists in wild and startling composi- 


set themselves 
rival 
tions. 
“The third reason was a practical one. During 
the early days it was not certain whether artists 
would be considered workers or bourgeoisie, and 
many well-known members of the old of 
court-painters and so on were harshly treated or 
imprisoned. Accordingly, to be a Futurist became 
a sort of guarantee of good revolutionary standing 
and old-fashioned painting was at a discount. 
“Later there came a change for a rather simple 


school 


reason. The Bolsheviki wanted to have portraits 
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of their best-known leaders hung everywhere, even 
in small villages, to replace pictures of the Czar 
and royal family. Much as I admire futurism, | 
must admit that a futuristic portrait of Lenine or 
Trotzky would hardly be recognized as such by 
the average Moujik. So there was a sudden eager 
scouring of the country for painters whose pictures 
would resemble the subject. 

“From dungeons, hovels and concentration camps 
old-school artists were summoned to the Kremlin 
and set to work. It was a veritable triumph for 
them. And since then they have been treated on 
an equality with the moderns and an allowance 
of food and painting materials has been given to 
them. 

“Art is greatly encouraged by the Bolsheviki 
There are frequent exhibitions, each containing 
about 1,000 pictures. Therefrom 300 of the best 
are selected and bought by the State at a handsome 
price for distribution throughout the country. The 
rest are burnt—an effective but somewhat drastic 
method to discourage mediocrity. At least that 
was the original practice, but recently, owing to 
the shortage of canvas, etc., | am informed that 
painters of rejected pictures now get them back 
with orders to scrape off their wretched daub and 
try to accomplish something better next time 

“A sign of the changed times is the great in- 
terest taken by the masses in art. One of my 
friends wrote that literally hundreds of people 
crowded round him while he was painting a fu- 
turistic picture of the market in Moscow. One 
Philistine, who declared the artist was making fools 
of them because the picture resembled nothing on 
earth, was ducked in a nearby horse-trough. Evi- 
dently futurism has come to stay in Russia.” 
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Current News 





London Forced to Erect Skyscrapers 


The old question of whether London is to have sky- 
scrapers is being revived because of the high price of 
property in the business section and the lack of space in 
fice buildings. 

The government buildings in Whitehall are four stories 
high, but it has been found necessary to add a story to the 
war office to meet the demands of the department. One 
well-known architect in touch with the government’s plans 
expressed the opinion that unless the new and the old 
ministries were content to do their work outside of the 
area devoted to governmental activities, skyscrapers were 
inevitable in Whitehall. 

Generally speaking, however, London does not hke tall 
buildings. Percy Tubbs, past president of the Society of 
Architects, declared that if the skyscraper was to come 
it would be necessary to widen the streets. 

‘But space in London is not so scarce as it is in New 
York, which is an island,” he said. “I think the traffic 
problem will not become so unwieldy that we shall be 
afraid to let London expand any further outward, and 
we will be compelled to expand it upward. Personally, 1 
always feel that where skyscrapers abound’ the man in 
the street moves in the bottom of a well.” 

American architects who are here erecting a huge 
department store have repeatedly asked for permission 
to extend the main building high enough to accommodate 
not only the present business of the concern, but to pro- 
vide for the future, and have met with no encouragement 
whatever. ‘i 


First Flats in America 


The notion of multiple housing facilities was being 
advocated in this country 50 years ago, as a means of 
solving the problem of city living. The apartment house, 
already established abroad, was just coming into existence 
here, as the Washington Star of August 18, 1869, 
forth: 


thus 
sets 
he heavy and constantly increasing expense of house- 
keeping in most American cities is forcing attention to 
the subject of reform in that direction, and hence we 
hear ef co-operative movements and various other plans 
for cutting down prices. High rents are being constantly 
complained of, and various remedies are discussed, and 
some few adopted, the only one which has so far amounted 
to anything being the erection of suburban cottages, but 
ior active business men in cities the disadvantages of a 
residence in the country, even near a city, and on a line 
of railroad, are manifold. Overburdened New York is 
casting about, therefore, for other measures of relief, and 
there, where the evils are greatest, we may expect, to see 
the most effectual remedies applied. 
is now proposed to build a new house in Eighteenth 
et near Irving place, in that city, to be constructed 
the European plan, with suites of apartments entirely 
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independent of each other. 
$900 to $1,200 a year, the dwellings will be handsome and 
expensively decorated. 


\s the rents are to vary from 


An equally interesting experiment for persons of smaller 
means has already been made in Brooklyn. The building 
has a front of 130 feet on Duffield street, with two wings, 
running 65 feet back of it at right angles. A court is 
inclosed between the wings, 65 feet square, which is en- 
tered from the front by an iron barred gate leading 
through a covered archway. The houses have handsome 
street doors. The first two floors of each house comprise 
one tenement of seven rooms, with closets, kitchens and a 
bathroom complete, and rent for $600 a year. 

The two upper floors of the houses rent 
month each, and contain, respectively, four rooms. The 
ground floors of the wings are divided into apartment 
suites, each of four rooms and open upon the court, which 
is floored with asphaltum and ornamented in the center 
with a bed of flowers. These apartments are rented for 
$25 a month, and those of the three upper stories, open 
ing upon balconies, rent severally for $23, $21 and $18 a 
month. All these tenements are neat, well finished and 
inhabited by respectable persons. Each family has a 
separate storeroom in the basement for coal or provisions, 
and a defined space upon the roof for drying clothes. 

\ janitor regulates the whole establishment. He directs 
visitors to the apartments sought, keeps the court and 
staircases in order and restrains the children from becom- 
ing noisy and from injuring the furnaces. The buildings 
are of brick. The number of apartment suites is 42. The 
cost of the whole was $140,000. It is said that other estab- 
lishments of the kind might be erected for far less money. 
The rent of the different apartment suites now brings 
$11,700 a year, or about 8% per cent on $140,000. 


for $23 a 


Restoring of St. Gervais 


The work of restoring the Church of St. Gervais, Paris, 
which was struck by a “Big Bertha” shell on Good Friday, 
1918, killing fifty-four persons, began on March 1. 

It is expected that the restoration will be completed by 
October, in time to celebrate the five-hundredth anniversary 
of the consecration of the edifice in 1420. 


Wisconsin’s Housing Plan 


Wisconsin has what is probably the first specific co- 
operative housing law passed by any State in the Union 
The law makes it possible for any municipality or counties 
to engage in housing or for interested individuals to 
organize themselves to form co-operative housing com- 
panies. 

Under this law a corporation formed under its provi- 
sions is given power to acquire land and to prepare it for 
residential use upon approval of any public land commis- 


THE 


sion of the locality where the property of such corporation 
located. It also provides that if the land is located 
within any city or within a radius of three miles from 
the boundary of the city, approval must be had from the 
health department for the development of the land. 

No single dwellings may be erected by such company 
the cost of which exceeds $5,000. Enough ground space 
must be provided to furnish sufficient air and light. 

\ clause of the act directs that mo land shall be sold 
by the corporation except in case of winding up the affairs 
of the corporation or in foreclosing mortgages or liens, 
1 for disposing of land not needed by the corporation. 
[wo further provisions further indicate the truly co- 
operative character of the corporation, namely that no 
lease may be made for land or property of the corpora- 
tion except to a stockholder in it and for the use of such 
stockholder. Exception is made in the case of American 
soldiers, sailors or marines in the war between Germany 
and the Entente, who need not be stockholders. No tenant 
may hold stock in the corporation beyond the value of the 
premises used by him. All stock must be issued in 
sideration of money, labor or property estimated at 
true money value. No dividends may be declared until a 
fund equal to 2 per cent of the authorized capital of the 


5 


18 


con- 
its 


corporation has been created and no dividend exceeding 
per cent of the par value of the stock may be paid to any 
holder. The preferred stock of the corporation must be 


retired as soon as possible For this purpose 10 per cent 
of the annual profits 

By providing that the Common Council 
the Board of Supervisors of any county may subscribe for 
preferred stock of the corporation in question, opportunity 
offered for those governmental units to engage in the 
housing of wage earners. The directors of the co-operative 
corporation not for 
unt urplus 


s set aside each year 
rf aly city and 


housing do receive any compensation 


of 
on 


) 


l fund of 2 cent the 


until pre- 
\t no time is the compensa- 
1 $500 per annum 


services 
capital has 
ferred stock have been paid. 
tion of the board of 


their a pet 


set aside and dividends 


been 


directors to excee¢ 


All England Gripped by House 
Shortage 


Not only London, but practically all the larger cities and 


of England and Wales, facing a shortage of 
dwellings, rivaling, if not surpassing, the one prevail- 
ing in Greater New York, according to reports made at a 
conference on housing in London. 
Representatives of fifty of the leading local governing 
bodies in Britain present, were Premier Lloyd 
George and several members of his Cabinet. 

\fter the Chancellor of the Exchequer had explained the 
practical impossibility of the Government raising a loan 
of about £1,000,000.000 to finance the new building, as 
suggested by the municipal representatives, and had pointed 
out that the Government would probably have to expend 
nearly £60,000,000 before next September in fulfilling its 
promise to help finance building operations in towns hav- 
ing less than £200,000 assessed valuation, it was decided 
to start drives in all the larger municipalities for the 
necessary funds, and a committee was named to co-operate 
with the Minister of Health in this campaign. 

In addressing the meeting, Premier Lloyd George laid 
great stress upon the necessity of doing something to 
enable the youth of England to found homes and thus to 
allay the rising spirit of discontent. The Premier, in 
urging the co-operation of the municipalities and the labor 
organizations for the purpose of solving the housing prob- 
lem, said: 


towns are 


finance held recently 


as 


were 
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“There is nothing that is contributing more to the unrest 
than the great shortage of houses, and that is inevitable 
when you come to think what the effect is upon the popu- 
lace of conditions of that kind—overcrowding, the discom- 
fort that comes from it, the disturbance of family life, the 
failure to get houses. We hear from every part of the 
country of young people anxious to get married. Family 
life is a great guarantee for the security of the State, and 
if you get hundreds of thousands of young people anxious 
to down who cannot do it because there are no 
habitations for them it is a great peril and danger to 
society, and it is in order to avert that that we have 
summoned you here to-day.” 

Speaking at a session of an international housing con- 
ference arranged by the International Garden Cities and 
Towh Planning Association, which opened in London Feb- 
ruary 16, with delegates present from twenty-two coun- 
tries, including the United States, Sir Charles. Ruthen, a 
leading London architect and Government official dealing 
with the housing situation, said he was sure that the 
timber-frame house would be extensively adopted in the 
British Isles before many months and would play a big 
part in solving the housing problem. He pointed out that 
at the end of 1919 there was a shortage of near 750,000 
houses in England and Wales and that the number needed 
annually to meet normal 100,000, 
that even if material and labor were available to build 
200,000 houses the end of 1920 the shortage would 
still be 650,000. He asserted that more than 3,000,000 per- 


settle 


Was so 


requirements 
by 
wland and Wales were improperly housed and 
said this was sufficient answer to the prejudiced mind that 
preferred, for other people, the slum the gutter to 
comfortable timber-frame houses 

Bernard Holland, chairman of the Housing Committee 
of the London County Council, remarked that the County 
Council had ‘undertaken in the next five years to clear many 
insanitary areas in London and to erect 30,000 houses, if the 
and material could be had. In the East End the 
council was building 24,000 houses, which would consti 
tute a model town. 

In the meantime the Ministry of Health and the local 
authorities of several of the large are facing the 
problem of deciding whether to accept offers by local 
guilds of building trades workers to construct dwellings 
directly for the municipalities at rates lower than those 
asked by private contractors. This movement originated 
Manchester, but can only be made effective if the neces- 
sary credit is advanced by the various governmental bodies 


sons in n 


or 


labor 


cities 


Beaux Arts Post Established 


\ charter has been granted by the American Legion t 
a post in Chicago, which will be shown as the Beaux Arts 
post. 

The post’s membership is formed of architects, artists, 
musicians and dramatists, and promises to be a big success 

All followers of the allied arts are invited to the meet- 
ings, which are held at 6 p. m. at the Art Institute 
The next meeting will be held 


on 
every second Wednesday. 
on April 7. 


Has Novel Lighting Idea 


\ novel idea for securing odd and beautiful lighting 
effects has been worked out by a New York artist, who 
utilizes painted parchments and paper to this end. The 
idea is said to be only partly new, since parchment lamp 
shades have been on the market for some time. But this 
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artist has carried out the idea a little farther in devising 
simple geometric forms of portable lamps and ceiling 
fixtures. 

The development of this form of decorative illumina- 
tion is believed to be still in its infancy. And the person 
who has a little native ingenuity and taste can work 
out the idea effectively while at the same time giving ex- 
pression to the creative impuls« 


Exchange Rates and Material Prices 


(he importance of exchange rates as a factor in our 


export trade has been brought home to the American pub 
ic very forcibly during recent months, writes the Ameri- 


m Contractor. That cancellations European business 
vould mean the piling up of American products at or on 
the way to tidewater and that if the unequal rate of 
xchange continues American products at their present 
rices will be undersold in their home market by Eur: 
ean manufacturers should be of interest to consumers 
generally. Ili high prices of lumber at home are the 
result of a scarcity due partly to large exports a break 


the export tide would be likely to lower these prices 
umber markets of the country have been very active 
or over a month and reports have it that trade has been 
imited only by the car facilities offered for shipment 
i the Northern Pacilic Coast 20,000 carloads of lumber 
vere reported ordered but unshipped for lack of trans 


. 
portation—a condition paralleled in a less acute degree 


the steel mills, where it is estimated that half a million 


ns of finished and unfinished steel are awaiting ship- 


ment. Mr. J. E. Rhodes, secretary-manager of the South 


Pine Association, in a communication addressed to 
he Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, states that he 
unable to offer any suggestions which might assure the 
embers of this association of a more stable lumber 
narket for the next six months at least. He says that in 
iddition to the domestic consumption there has been an 
creasing call for lumber for export. the volume of 
hich has been regulated only by the ability of exporters 
secure ships 


American Lumber Association 
Formed 


\Vhat is declared to be the greatest lumber organization 
the world, in scope, capital and business represented, is 
association just formed in Chicago. L. Germain, of 


‘ittsburgh. is president, and L. R. Putnam, of New Or 


I 
eans, manager. Both men have been important figures in 


industry. The membership of the new organization 
mbraces wholesale lumber dealers in all important Ameri- 
cities with selling connections the world over. 

In the official announcement the purposes of the asso- 
ation are stated to be to standardize the buying and 
listribution of the enormous volume of wholesale lumber 
siness; to enforce a rigid code of business ethics among 
ver wholesalers; to systematize distribution so that no 
irt of the market shall be crying vainly for lumber 


while other parts of the market are glutted, and to devise 


ns for eliminating the present enormous wastage In 
he lumber business. 

addition to standardizing and systematizing of buy- 

and distribution of America’s lumber for the world’s 
rade, the association already has mapped out a program 

onservation of the nation’s lumber resources. Under 
present system only 37 per cent of the tree is marketed. 
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The remaining 63 per cent rots in the forest as stumps, 
limbs and tops. The association will conduct a series of 
scientific investigations for utilization of this wasted mate- 
rial in close co-operation with the United States Govern- 
ment. Also the association will seek use of the Forest 
Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis., and the bureau 
of testing materials at Washington. 


School Ventilation in Chicago 


Chicago has advanced a step in the science of school 
ventilation. In two, new schools—the Faulkner and _ the 
Orr—a special type of ventilation has been installed which 
has eliminated many defects of the old system. 

John Howatt, chief engimeer, is responsible for the 
type. It provides a concrete tunnel eight feet square pass 
ing under the main corridor the length of the building. 
rom this tunnel, in which the air is warmed, washed and 
humidified, vertical ducts pass to the rooms above. Dirt 
is unable to cling to the vertical ducts and the concrete 


tunnel is washed out daily 


Baruch Sees Drop in Prices at Hand 


High prices of necessities are ending with the approach 
of the peak in world production in every line of industry, 
asserted Bernard M. Baruch, former chairman of the War 
Industries Board, in testifying last week before the House 
War Expenditures Committee. 

“The protiteers and hoarders,” said Mr. Baruch, “will 
soon run to cover, with the markets returning to normal. 
Only a cataclysm, an act of God or some development such 
as the overthrow of the Government can prevent this. 
When the hoarders and profiteers see that this greatly 
increased production is in sight, and they will be the 
very first to see it, they will unload and run to cover. 
With the restoration of normal transportation on the sea 
and on land, and with the world back at work, reduction of 
the cost of living is an absolute certainty. 

“When the war broke out in 1914 it took 25,000,000 men 
from production to destruction. It took five men and 
women to care for the wants of each of these fighting men. 
This made the enormous total of 125,000,000 persons with- 
drawn from their normal pursuits. Factories were changed 
to produce agents of destruction in unlimited numbers. 

“This went on for the war period. But with the armis- 
tice the world began to get back to” work. We in the 
United States are now about back to normal. True, some 

yes, a great many—have not yet resumed the job at 
top speed, but they are getting back. The great forces 
that of necessity had to be dedicated to destruction now 
are about to aid’ construction with all of their ability. 
Production will reach the maximum and the result will 
be that prices will go back to normal and all of the peop! 
will benefit. Because of my belief in this fact I am 
opposed to any price fixing by Congress in peace times 
Che law of supply and demand can be depended on to take 
care of this.” 


England’s Disabled Service Men 


Almost 10,000 firms in the United Kingdom have en- 
rolled in the British Government’s scheme for the em- 
ployment of disabled service men and have guaranteed 
positions for 97,000 men, according to information re 
ceived by the Bankers Trust Company from its London 
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representative. The figures indicate that Britisli employers 
who have signed up are doing better in percentage of 
disabled men employed than their agreements require. 

Enrollment under the Government plan calls for employ- 
ment of a number of disabled men equal to 5 per cent of 
the total number of employes by each enrolled establish- 
ment. The firms now co-operating with the Government 
have total staffs of about 1,650,000 men, which on the 5 
per cent basis would require the absorption of about 
82,000 disabled men, whereas the total number for whom 
employment has been found is 97,000. 

Originally the scheme was intended to apply to firms 
with ten or more employes, but it is now open for the 
enrollment of every employer. According to recent re- 
ports, 40,000 disabled. men, exclusive of those still 

hospitals, are employment Figures fur- 
nished by Premier Lloyd George to the National ledera 
tion of Discharged and Demobilized Soldiers and Sailors 
show that civil departments of the Government service have 


about 


awaiting 


employed disabled men up to 8 per cent of their pet 
sonne 
that 


will cost about 


Government train 
$100.000,000, 


[he Premier's indicates 
ng schemes 
cluding allowances, the average allowance to men under 

735 Out of 


report 


for disabled men 


raining being £3 5s. (nominally $16). 
ately 4,500,000 
were on cut-of-work 

o the 


1 


ploved ex-service 


approx! 
demobilized less than 8 per 
end of 1919, 


Premier's gures [It has beer uggeste 


service men 
donation at the 


men be made 


which there is labor shortage 


A Garden of Inspiration 


francisco, has had transformed 
; Sette nie hear seil 1 angie _ 

a congiomeration ot ricKs, ad miscelianeous 

ndows into a “garden of inspira 


mistake He ts 
wh ch 


rags, sticks an 
trash outside his office w 
tion”—carefully labeled to avoid occu 
ig temporarily a vacant lot 
accommodate some of the 
drawings in the Hobart 

will have it known that his men are 

beauty If they look out n carl 

lead cats and old bricks and other rubbish, it must get on 
i diminish the 


upon 


itelier to overrun from 


ans and suilding Logical, as 


ilways, he striving 


have to oad lots of 


1 


their nerves and irritate them and extent 


which they are able to c 


mcentrate on pertection 


Chicago Loop District Hopes to 
Revise Building Code 


Chicago, the home of the skyscraper, is chafing under 


the restrictions of its building code, which limits the 
height of office buildings in the Loop district to two hun- 
dred feet. This limit was fixed in 1911 with the idea that 
it would bring about an expansion of office building out- 
side the Loop and thus tend to relieve congestion in the 
central business area. In this, however, the 
of the plan were disappointed 

To-day the city council is amendment 
to the building restoring the old 260-foot height 
for Loop buildings as a relief to congestion 3uilding 
Commissioner Bostrom, who has taken an active interest 
in the proposed system for Chicago, favors leaving the 
quest‘on open until the recently appointed zoning com- 
missicn has made its report 

Among the arguments advanced in favor of the 260-foot 
height are: 


proponents 


considering an 
code, 
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It will solve the office rent problem by providing more 
space. 

It will mean greater income for the city through an 
increase in assessed valuation. 

The 200-foot limit since its adoption in 1911 has curbed 
building activities, as promoters will not build 200-foot 
buildings, which cannot compete with the 260-foot build- 
ings erected before 1911. 

Che cost of operating a sixtecn-story building in Chicago 
is so great that it does not yield any profit to the owner, 
while the four additional which this will permit 
only yield a fair return. 


stories 
Ivan O. Ackley, president of the Chicago Real Estate 
Board, is of the opinion that Chicago is going to hav 
its greatest opposition to zoning in the business district 
“Values in the district,” he “have 
created which are fictitious, owing to the intensive use 
of lots in the district, and we come 
imit the man build a building in the 
downtown district it is going to depreciate the value ot 
all the other uw l materially, and 
property 


business says, bee! 


lowntown when 


height that a may 


occupied land very thos 
wwhers are going to put up a desperate struggle 


that kind I 


to prevent anything of pecallse 
1 destruction of values 


will meat 


happening, 


Why House Building Must Increase 


1S based, like every 
Che 

dwellings, and building will, ur 

With this conviction the following 

lown by the Metal Lat! 

Chicago 

1918 saw 


should have been 


Che stability of the 
other industry, upo: 
population demands mors 


building industry 
supply and demand increasing 
questionably, continue 
evidence has been set \ssociated 
Manufacturers, of 
he year only 20,000 new houses built. There 
twenty times that many 
In 1919 it better, with 70.000 dwellings com 
pleted, estimates by the U. S. 
orporation. But still the population is far 
program for new While 
110.5 families occupied each 100 
has mounted to 121 families for 
y 100 dwellings. Hence the present acute congestiot 
With a conservative estimate of 27,900,000 families ir 
1925, the great housing will continue 
building in all parts of the country increases to an extent 
unparalleled in the history of the construction business 
If only the current number of homes are constructed 
each year for the next five years 409,500 homes must b« 
built, and the congestion will reach 129.6 families pet 
hundred homes, or 2 families in every fourth house. 
Merely to keep up with the increasing number of families 
and in no way alleviate the present congestion 2,139,000 
homes have to be constructed before 1926, while a re- 
turn to the pre-war conditions of 115 families per 100 
homes means the building of 3,340,000 dwellings in that 
period. When it is considered that in a town of 25,000 
this construction program means 475 and 750 homes in 
five years, respectively, the stability of the building in- 
dustry becomes apparent 


was a bit 
according to the Housing 
increase in 
outstripping the building houses. 
in 1890 a1 


homes, 


average ot 


to-day that figure 
every 


shortage unless 


The New York Hotel as an 
Industrial City 


The large hotels to-day are industrial cities. Besides 
doing the work of a big bakery and kitchen they do their 
own plumbing, steamfitting and silverplating, make their 
own butter fresh every day, have their own farms and 
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engage the output of many farmers, do 
serving and make al! their own ice. They 
trucks they use and do their own hacking service and buy 
theatre and opera tickets for their guests. Thousands of 
pieces are handled every day in the big steam and electric 
laundries, for the hotel itself and for its guests. A quick 
service is Operated for the guests and they can get their 
pieces returned the same day. 


their own pre- 
own the motor- 


lhere are men to look after the fluctuation in the num- 
ber of guests, what part of the country they come from; 
who deal with the wage rate in 300 occupations; look after 
the advertising in the newspapers, home and foreign maga- 
1 theatre programs 


zines and 


They run their own printing 
One turns out its menus and letter- 
printery 


shop in many cases 


heads in its own 

Che New York City hostelries furnish the most luxurious 
apartments and service of any in the world to meet the 
demands of the most pocketbook. A floor of 
hotels is occu by one man who pays at the 
rate of $50,000 per year t is no uncommon 
suites to be taken in fir New 
$15,000 to $30,000 a year. party 
at $180 per 


ne of the 
for 
from 


thing 
York hotels at 


of women took a suite 


it another 
The Culmination of Greek Architec- 
ture in the Age of Pericles 


Five Lectures at Metropolitan Museum, New York 
Mr. Wilkam B librarian of 
brary of Columbia University, who is 


Dinsmoor the \very 


the course 
is recently returned from where he devoted 
the 
t lecture will be d 1 on March 25; the suc- 
on April . 15.and 22. Mr 
the fel in arcl 


\merican School 


» LIVE 


rs largely to study of the Periclean monuments 


l ones Dinsmoor was 
e fourth of itecture to the 


(1908 ) 


sent out 
\thens 


serve fe 


Studies at 
nd aiter four years in this capacity he 
s on the faculty,of the school 
eleventh year at Athens as 
American Legatio1 
instituted 
thitects and archaeologists, 
ilment of evidence the 
ble positions had made it 


rr Six 


s its architect: he spent 


assistant military attache 
ith the 


Che architectural fellowship 


\thens was with the purpose of securing for 


before the unavoidable con- 


and placing of details in inac- 
too late, accurate measured 
igs and descriptions of the monuments now in course 
restoration. For the Greek Archaeological Society, and 
subsequently the Greek Government, had undertaken the 
echanical work of mending, hoisting, and laying in their 
riginal positions, as far as possible, the disturbed or 
fallen blocks belonging to the masterpieces of the ancient 
\thenian architects, but they were not primarily inter- 
ested in the matter of publication. The American School 
at Athens therefore took over the literary and scientific 
nvestigation of two of the structures recently rebuilt, the 
Erechtheum and the Propylaea of the Acropolis and for 
he work on the Erechtheum (1903-1905) summoned Mr 
Gorham Phillips Stevens, now director of the American 
\cademy at Rome; the restoration of the Propylaea was 
carried out during Mr. Athens, 
and was terminated, for the present, account of the 
active participation of Greece in the war. These two 
monuments will be published in detail under the auspices 
the American School, which, during fifteen years of 
uninterrupted activity. acquired an enviable reputation and 
practically a monopoly in this field of the architectural 
investigation of the Acropolis 
This period is chosen, because it has been so frequently 
discussed that the Parthenon and the Erechtheum, the 
Propylaea and the temple of Athena Nike (Wingless Vic 


Dinsmoor’s residence in 


on 
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tory), have become familiar to all. The audience will 
therefore be in a better position to discern just how far 
the picture, somewhat loosely presented in the various 
histories of architecture, has been filled in and connected 
by the latest scientific researches. During the first two 
lectures the viewpoint will be historical. A preliminary 
survey of the rise of Athenian architecture, which was a 
late and sudden development as compared with the pure 
Ionic and Doric styles of the East and the West, will 
show how the two distinct styles were gradually welded 
into a harmonious unit by the eclectic architects of Athens 
Next will be discussed the careers and works of the Peri- 
clean architects, both those sufficiently famous to have bee: 
mentioned in ancient literature, and one, 
prolific, known only from his temples; with these will b 
noted briefly the decorative sculptors and one city-plai 
ner. The third and fourth lectures will show the arcient 
architect and his subordinates at work, the creation of th 
designs, preliminary and results, construc- 
tive problems and how they were solved, methods of erec 
i and the accounting for the the last 
will be considered from another viewpoint, that 
preservation of the monuments, the propriety ot 
the methods of rebuilding and the results 
attai [hroughout the course an attempt will be made 
to take audience behind the so to speak, and 
to indicate the processes by which unknown facts are dis- 
drawn, 


anonymous but 


schemes final 


cost In lectur 
sul 1ect 
the 
“restoration,” 


ned 


the scenes, 


cove 
t} 


this 


nrerences are 


1 1 
ll not only 


red and and it is hoped that 
feature w be of general interest, but wil! 


the 
monuments 


who 
with 


have some value for the few may mm future 
throw! 


actual contact Greek 


Britain to Utilize Mooring Towers 
for Dirigibles 


It is learned Chamber of Com 


} rom the American 
merce in London that the steel towers now in course ot 
construction at the works of Vickers 
will airships moored to them to be supplied with 
fuel, water, gas and goods, while the 
will from the 

When 
structure 


steel lattice 


Barrow Messrs. 
enable 
crew and passengers 
aboard 


also go 


tower 
the 
feet 


completed, Chamber, the 


will consist of 


says American 
will be 150 high and 
work The Vickers’ design is furnished with 
head, to which the airship will be 
moored, bow on, and float clear of the ground. The vessel 
will thus swing to the direction of the wind, protection 
from which is provided by the stream-line shape of the 
body. A winch and cable will bring the airship to the 
head and an elevator the tower will carry 
passengers, fuel, cargo, etc., to the vessel. At the 
top of the tower a small compartment serves as an ante- 
room to the airship, which will be connected to it by a 
flexible enclosed gangway. 


about 


a revolving 


closely 


tower inside 


crew, 


When an airship is making for the tower it will an- 
nounce its intention by wireless and an ingenious system 
has been devised for bringing it safely to its landing place 
The automatic mechanism for releasing the vessel from 
the tower will be controlled by one man, and not more than 
three men altogether will be required to bring a dirigible 
to port and send it out again. 

The American Chamber in London understands that a 
number of these towers are expected to be ready shortly 
and British aerodromes will be immediately supplied with 
them. A further point of considerable interest to the 
public is the reported intention to build mooring mast 
waiting rooms at the foot of the tower, which might be 
easily developed into hotels 
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Personals 


Edward H. Wigham and J. Elder Blackledge. architects, 
have opened offices in the Indiana Pythian Building, In- 
lianapolis, Ind. Samples and catalogues are desired. 

Geo. W. Eldridge has reopened an office for the prac- 
architecture in suite 621-626 Exchange Building, 
lhird and Hill streets, Los Angeles. Mr. Eldridge desires 
samples and catalogs of building materials. 


tice Ol 


ouis Svarz, architect, who has been stationed at Camp 

aylor, Kentucky, with the U. S. for the 

returned to Seattle and opened offices at 
Bank Building 


ield artillery 
past year, has 
24 Seattle National 
H, 


France. 


ue his return from 
He has reopened his office at 612 Hut- 


for the 


Keith, architect, announces 


in 


1dqang 
IG? 


, Spokane, practice of architecture 


Walter | 
their 


Erkes, architects and 
in the 


Krempel and 


rs, are offices 


Building, 


now occupying 


Los 


new 


radbury Angeles. 


Earl Scott has opened an office in th 


Cal. 


block, 


\lbany 
lakland 
has moved his offices t 


Priest 618-619 Fay 


Los Angeles. 
Parkinson of Los Angeles was elected president 
State Board of at joint 
newly-appointed members of the northern 
southern districts, held in Santa Clarence 
Ward, of San Francisco, was elected vice-president. 
Both the northern and southern boards completed their 
1rganization, officers being chosen as follows 
Southern District—John Parkinson, president, and A. 
Ed and treasurer. 
Clarence 


California Architecture 


of the 


i the 
eeting 


}arbara. 


M. 
elman, secretary 

Northern District Ward, president, and S 
Schnaittacher, secretary and treasurer. 


R. 


W 
1as been released 
the 


\ ance York, 
Construction Divi- 
the 


lorbet. architect, 200 Fifth avenue, New 
f with the 


trom service 
sion of army and has resumed practice at above 


ldre ss 


North Market 


frm will 


Schmidt, 121 
announces that the 
known as Lorentz Schmidt & Co., 


Architect Lorentz 


Wichita, 


street, 
hereaiter be 
the 


Kan., 
with othces at same 


ocation. 


North 
Caldwell 


Market 
\Murdock 


Thomas, architect, 119 
Wichita, Kan., has moved to the 
ng, Wichita, Kan. 


Glen street, 


Build- 


| 


[he architectural firm of A. A. Ritcher and H. I. Eiler, 
Pa., and William H. Lee, Philadelphia, 
Pa., have associated and will hereafter practice under the 
ame of Ritcher-Lee Company, with offices at 32 South 
Seventeenth street, Philadelphia, Sixth Court 
streets, Reading, Pa. 


\ssoc., Reading, 


and and 


Donald C 
Building, 


\rchitect Bollard has opened offices in the 
Fifteenth and Omaha, 
Mr. Bollard was formerly with the Bankers’ Realty 
Co. 


\icCague Dodge streets, 
Ne b. 


nvestment 


dgar and Verra Cook Salomonsky have opened offices 
for architectural practice 368 New 


a 
N 


at Lexington avenue, 
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News Notes from Various Sources 


German Government has chosen a new coat of arms for 
the Republic, consisting of black eagle on gold and yellow 
background, without other ornamentation. 


\. A. Ossendoffsky, Chief of Intelligence Department of 
\ll-Russian Government, Omsk, estimates that World 
War, Bolshevism, Civil War, starvation and disease, has 
cost Russia a total of 35.000,000 lives. 
at 12,280,000 


He places cost of 
Bolshevism lives 


On December 27, approximately 
rived in port within 48 hours, 
detained Ellis Island 


their for admission 


8,000 immigrants ar- 
and on that date 1,168 were 
further 


United 


for 
to 


at examinations to 


States 


as 
tness 


Senate Military Committee, January 26, approved provi 


sions providing for compulsory military training for 


youths between 18 and 21 years, inclusive, and ordered a 


favorable report upon Army Reorganization bill. 


Cablegram from 
states that 
the United 


Warsaw to Department, 
a large emigration movement from Poland t 
States awaits adequate steamship facilities 
\bout 20,000 persons are now awaiting transportation. 


10, 


January 


“One Year of British Reconstruction,’ by Arthur Glea 
son, is title of article in The Survey, February, 1920 

Individual contractors, building firms and 
are asked to join in the nation-wide fight to secure from 
government bureaus recognition of the “absolute nec- 
essity’ of lifting war-time restrictions on the movement 
of building materials by rail. Reports gathered all 
parts of the country show there is plenty of building ma 
terial, but it cannot be shipped for lack of cars. 


associations 


in 


* * 
More than half of Canada’s world trade in 1919 was 
with the United States, according to official figures made 
public here. Canada imported goods from the United 
States to the value of $740,580.225 and exported in return 
$454,686,294, the being 


$285,893.93] 


adverse balance against Canada 


“Automatic in Factories” is 
the subject of a 
from the Scientific 


tus 


Regulation of Humidity 
4-pa illustrated 
American Monthly. Describes appara- 
the Products Laboratory for 
automatic control of moisture content in wood products 
during manufacture May be obtained 
Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis. 


pamphlet reprinte 


developed at Forest 


from Director, 


oe 


rhe 


at a 


Bureau organized 
meeting of representatives from 28 State 
Bureaus. Objects of Federation are to correlate 
and strengthen individual State Farm Bureau and similar 
State organizations in a national body, to promote, protect 
and represent business, economic, social and educational in- 
terests of farmers and to develop agriculture. 
ship of Federation was placed at 700,000. 


American Farm Federation was 
recent 


Farmers 


Member- 


f * r 
National Na- 
Francisco on 
os | he 


Trade Council holds its Seventh 
tional Foreign Trade Convention at San 
May 12-15, 1920. The theme of the 


Effect of Being a Creditor Nation.” 


Foreign 


is 


Convention 


R2 





Weekly Review of Construction Field 


Comment on General Conditions of Economics With Reports of Special Correspond- 
ents in Prominent Regional Centers 





|’ there is one thing more than any other which is ham- 
| pering building at the present time, it is the lack of 
o-operation. The point of view of contractors upon a 
joint conference plan is therefore timely and the follow- 
ng remarks, taken from the address of Mr. A. P. 
felder given before the 


Greens- 
Building Contractors’ Division of 
the National Conference on Construction, state the case: 

“In discussing Joint Conference Plans with labor,” said 
‘ir. Greensfelder, we are not discussing any proposition 
which involves a non-union shop, a closed shop or any 
kind of shop, but we are discussing a question of co- 
peration with our employes, no matter what their aff- 
liation, and no matter what our affiliation 

“In the Railroad Bill there is an article referring to the 
question of labor, joint conference is 
he same plan is being adopted rapidly in many 
| in many industries, 
that means 
conference with our employes 


and a provided 
countries 
and [ think it is high time, as em 
we consider that is 


in 
overs, some satisfactory 
ont 
“One of the things which is 
the world at large, is the 
lk this morning of 
and | am 
Platform 
ement which eliminates 
one that the country can 
“Now in 


bother ng the 

shortage of labor 

efficiency and of the 
that 

than anything else we 


country and 
We heard 
elimination of 
closely to the 
had \ny 


movement 


vaste, sure appealed more 
abhor have 
waste is forward 


afford to 


support 


order to make these things 


practical, | am 
ist going to give a few what in labor 
s. if it had a name, might be ‘called “Joint Cards.” 
instance, why 


work, on 


suggestions for 


not let the trowel man help along on 
plastering and on marble Why 
you call for some bricklayer, and then call in the 
and then go to the marble and so on 
line? At the time might, no matter 
hat his card is at the time, let a capable man cover wood- 
rk and a dozen other things 
ne. We find carpenters and workers, and we put them 
work making something out of their line. We know 
t one head cannot attend to more than a certain num- 

of things, so that 
iction ? 


setting ? 


plasterer, setter, 
long the 


same you 


We know that is actually 


why not eliminate a lot of 


card 


\ NOTHER thing is the question of weekly wage and 


monthly wage. I am sure that what families of the 
workingman want is a full pay envelope each week, and 
anything that will accomplish that is a measure of the 
man’s earning power. I certain views of the 
building laborer. We can enlarge on the particular line 
with new ties between the iarger organizations. The rail 

men have a great many of what they call “full time 

‘and naturally the yearly earning power of such a man 
is comparatively high 


HE next thing I have in mind is a standard of quali- 
cation. We believe that there should be a certain 
measure of qualification which is quite a fair and equitable 


matter; that a man should be requested to qualify and 
demonstrate his ability to perform work. 


believe in 


pprenticeships and technical training are perhaps 


propositions that require consideration. The situation as 
it is should be overcome, and every contractor should look 
around for boys who are at hand, who are willing and 
faithful, and should educate them. 


We should encourage 
the attendance of 


trade schools and we 
should encourage and govern this national state, city, and 
local question of vocational training. 


ACHINERY is becoming more and more universally 
M used, and we should use our best influence on tabor 
so that they will see that the increased use of machinery 
is not fatal nor injurious, because the more fruits pro- 


duced the more production and wealth. 
carpenter 


these boys at 


And if a single 
twice as much lumber as he could by 
old methods, his practical use is twice as much, and his 
value is made twice as much both to the community as a 
whole and to himself 

“Safety and welfare measures are matters which co- 
operation with the National Safety Council has brought 
about, and which are worthy of every contractor's atte 
tion [If you can eliminate the which comes 
through increased insurance you will prevent suffering and 
you will eliminate a cost which, I think, has been placed 
in some trades at about one month's salary 


can use 


expense 


for each mat 
in a year’s time. We should as an association co-operate 
with the National Safety Council 

“Increased production is 
and not only 


another thing that we hear 
in the industrial plant. It is 
best to devise some means pertaining to the bonuses that 
will recognize increased production of an individual and 
the Association is at work studying this problem 

“The question of should be studied. 
does the man’s definite working day consist of? 
think we can state it as a whole. It is a 
with the different parts of the 
different kinds of labor. 


much about, 


overtime What 
I do not 
thing which 
varies country and with 

“In order that vou may realize that these questions are 
receiving the attention of men of all classes in all walks 
of life, watch the great number of articles appearing in 
periodicals of every kind all over the country. If 
will realize the amount of 
receiving. will see 


you 
attention these subjects are 


you the absolute necessity of 


co-op 
erating with every organization that is trying to do some- 
thing in straightening them 
are adding to the big 


When you do not do it, you 
labor unrest. 


HE work done by the British Building Trades Par- 
T liament, as described in the January 24th issue of The 
Nation, is the biggest project that I have ever had brought 
to my attention, barring none, and it is worthy of intense 
study. If we can emulate it, I say we should do so. 

“Now, it is very important in dealing with labor prob 
lems that we should learn the truth about both sides 
\n article published in ‘Concrete’ reads as follows: ‘A 
group of Cleveland manufacturers in whose territory there 
had been a good deal of labor difficulty, banded themselves 
together for the purpose of putting nothing but facts be- 
fore their employes. They didn’t cull the agitators from 
their ranks: rather, they invited them into their 
employ and gave them a hal! in which to agitate. 


among 


The 
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more radical they were the more they were sought. Free 
was encouraged, the freer the better. There was 
but one stipulation—at every meeting a plant manager or 
owner, somebody with facts from the other side was 
present. He was on hand to speak with authority, and 
let no over-statement, no mis-statement, go without stout 
proof of the contrary. And while this group of manufac- 
turers has been in the thick of strikes, it is said that not 
one of their plants has had a strike of its own.’ 

“There is tendency in all of us to hear side of a 
case -to see the injustice in it and without waiting to hea: 
anything further, decide immediately to fight. But let us 
bring all sides of the dispute, while it is still an embry- 
onic dispute, together in the spotlight of publicity. Let 
us make sure that each side gets every shading of the 
other side’s point of view 


O NE of the things which is affecting employment, of 


speech 


one 


course is the trenc of wages and the corresponding 

cost of iiving. It is gradually rising and labor is gradually 
getting its rising share of the better living conditions and 
good things of life. When | stop to think that we are 
all laboring men, and that we all want a better share as 
conditions make that possible. I know the only difference 
between the employe and the employer is but in the name. 

“Strikes and lock-outs are another cause of labor trouble. 
and cannot, perhaps, be entirely eliminated, but they should 
be used only in extreme cases after mediation, arbitration 
and publicity, and I think the conferences have worked 
along that very line of thought 

“We should have a Standing Conference with labor be- 
tween the Association of General Contractors and the 
(American Federation of Labor. You may think that the 
\. F. of L. represents only union men as against employers, 
but they are representatives of labor and at their confer- 
ences all subjects of mutual interest may be presented with 
an intention toward the development of understanding and 
mutual confidence 

“The mere willingness of the employer to meet the em- 
have a grievance is not sufficient. There 
should be a definite arrangement, satisfactory to both 
employers and employes, whereby employes can col- 
lectively take up disputes or matters of common interest 
with the employers. Non-union labor is entitled to con- 
sideration, and it behooves us to so organize non-union 
labor that they also can get representation. When you 
have accomplished that you have accomplished a vital 
thing, for you should force men to join a union in order 
to secure representation.” 
t ie American Federationist carries an article by Sam 

uel Gompers, which states various political planks 

as having the sanction of labor, viz.: “Problems arising 
from production, transportation and distribution to be 
solved by applying the methods of co-operation; elimina- 
tion of unnecessary middlemen, who exact a tax from the 
without rendering any useful service, this re- 


farmers.” 


ployes who 


community 
to include 

\nother free 
grasp of exploitative and speculative interests; inaugura- 
tion of a plan to build model homes and to establish a 
whereby workers borrow money 
under terms to 


form 


reads: “Ownership of homes, from the 


system of credits 
at a low rate of interest 
build their own homes.” 

And a third, which also seems to touch upon the build- 
ng field: “Legislation placing a graduated tax upon all 
usable lands above the acreage which is cultivated by the 


may 


and favorable 


wner 
By Special Correspondence to THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT) 
San Francisco:—The recent agreement between the San 
Francisco Building Trades Council and the Building In- 
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dustries Association of San Francisco looks very much as 
if San Francisco is insured against strikes and lockouts 
for all time. Under the terms of an agreement which be- 
comes effective April 1, 1920, all controversies between 
employers and employees will be settled through arbitra- 
tion and mediation without the cessation of work. A 
wage increase of 50 cents per day will become effective 
upon that date also, which provides for a number of the 
lowcr paid crafts in the building industry. Under the 
new agreement it is set forth that all contracts must be 
finished under the conditions and wage scale obtaining 
at the time such contracts were entered into. It has been 
decided further that in case living conditions justify a 
revision of wages, either upward or downward, necessary 
changes will be made by mutual consent of both organi- 
zations above mentioned, after a thorough investigation 
of existing conditions is made and after proof has been 
submitted to the satisfaction of all concerned. 

A permanent Joint Conference Committee has been ap 
pointed by the Building Trades Council, representing 
artisans, mechanics, and laborers, and the Building In- 
dustries Association, representing various contractors and 
employers in all departments of the building and con- 
struction industry. This committee will devote its activi- 
ties toward the stabilization of the industry and will be 
the means of the establishment of definite and harmonious 
relations between the two bodies. 

An investigation of the building program contemplated 
by San Francisco has already been made, including the 
costs of both materials and living, in order that any re 
vision in wage scales or material prices may be made 
with fairness to all branches of the building industry. 


(By Special Correspondence to THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT) 


Seattle :—-The outstanding feature of the building trade 
here this week is the decline in fir lumber and the sharp 
falling off, apparently in concert or by agreement, of 
orders for the East. The mills are more or less fearful 
that when the market rebounds it will not go back to 
the former levels. So complete a cessation of buying 
from the East in so short a time has never before been 
known in the West Coast fir trade. 

Transit, or consigned and unsold cars of lumber, have 
been accumulating at an alarming rate in the East, and 
before the market can right itself these cars must be 
moved. The announcement of a general cut in price by 
one of the “string” yard manufacturers of from 10 to 30 
per cent has convinced builders that a series of breaks is 
at hand, and there has been silence from all buyers. 

Immediately after the railways took back their proper- 
ties they began soliciting loads from the Eastern territory, 
believing that if loads can be brought West the car situ- 
ation will be relieved : 

There is no % or 1% inch Carnegie hot rolled channel 
iron on the Pacific Coast. Jobbers who have been forced 
to make the search are empty handed. The earliest de- 
livery that Eastern manufacturers will promise is October 
1, and even at that date they will not quote. Sherron cold 
rolled formed channel will take its place. Cultivator steel 
is quoted so high as to be prohibitive, and due to the car 
shortage it is almost impossible to get more. There are 
ample stocks of steam and hot water radiation and the 
market is firm and unchanged 

Plaster in sacks has advanced, but the market is due to 
the advance in bags rather than in plaster. No quotations 
are $2 per ton higher. 

Roofing ‘is strong at 20 cents per roll higher. Scarcity 
of paper is drawing the plaster supply more closely to the 
ration plan. Jobbers have already begun to ration the 
building trade. 
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VORA 


nnual Convention of the American 
Concrete Institute 


HE 1920 annual meeting of the 

Concrete Institute, held at the Auditorium 

Hotel, Chicago, was arranged at the same 
time as the National Conference on Concrete House 
Construction, thus permitting the holding of joint 
sessions on matters of mutual interest. Due to the 
fact that the last convention was held in June, the 
Institute thus changing back to a winter convention 
schedule, only a little more than half a year elapsed 
between the two conventions, and as a result the 
amount of new material presented was less volumi- 
nous than would have been the full 
vear elapsed. Interesting matter, was not 
wanting. 


American 


had a 
however. 


case 


The report of the Committee on the Treatment of 
Concrete Surfaces was presented by J. ¢ 
chairman. This report is accompanied by a number 
of notes containing explanations relative to the 
various recommendations, and drawings illustrating 
several details of construction. In general the 
recommendations are the as contained in the 
report submitted last year. 


Pearson, 


same 


One of the subjects of interest at the previous 
convention was the variation of strength of concrete 
with the variation in water content. This theory has 
been tried out in many practical ways during the 
ensuing period, and an interesting paper entitled 
“Examples of Application of Abrams Water Ratio 
to Proportioning Concrete,” was presented by Stan- 
ton Walker. 

The report of the Committee-on Concrete Build- 
ing Block and Cement Products took the form of a 
recommendation asking for the Committee the 
authority of the Institute to co-operate with other 
agencies in having a systematic series of fire tests 
of concrete building units made in conformity with 
the Institute standard practice so as to give standing 


to products made in that way, and avoid intermin- 
able questions and doubts in every local community, 
by underwriters and others, as to the fireproof qual- 
ities of concrete building units. 

Recently many concrete tanks for the storage of 
fuel oil have been erected. Due to difficulties in 
obtaining coal, rise in price, etc., fuel oil has been 
made use of to an increasingly greater extent. The 
construction of the tanks in which such fuel oil is 
stored, as well as its action upon the material of 
which such tank is constructed, is of importance. 
One of the reports presented dealt with this subject. 
This was the report of the Committee on Concrete 
Storage Tanks and contained Recommendations 
Governing the Construction of Reinforced Concrete 
Fuel Oil Tanks. H. B. Andrews, of Andrews, Tower 
& La Valle, Springfield, Mass., is chairman of this 
committee. Data on the construction of such tanks 
will appear at a later date. 

The report of the Committee on Reinforced Con- 
crete and Building Laws was in the nature of 
progress report containing the regulations as revised 
by the committee October, 1919. Matters relating 
to the formation of a Joint Committee and also 
standardization of specifications for steel bars for 
concrete reinforcement have already been made men- 
tion of in THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT, of 
February 18th. 

The special committee on Different Types of Con- 
crete Floor Finish did not present a report, due to 
the short time in which this special committee had 
to work and because of the complicated nature of 
the investigation. There was, however, a very lively 
discussion on the floor of the convention of differ- 
ent expedients in getting good floor finish and con- 
siderable prominence was given in that discussion to 
commercial methods of hardening floor surfaces, 
notably those materials which have calcium chloride 


issue 
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as the basis. This important feature of building 
construction will be presented more fully in these 
columns in a subsequent issue. 

Walter A. Hull, U. S. Bureau of Standards, 
chairman of the Committee on Fireproofing, re- 
ported further on the tests being conducted by the 
Bureau of Standards. The results of previous tests 
were presented in THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT, is- 
sues of October 29th and November 5th, 1919. 

J. C. Pearson and J. J. Early presented a paper 
on New Dey elopments in Surface Treated Concrete 


PRECAST CONCRETE 
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and Stucco, printed in full in this issue 

There was a registration of 274 at the conven- 
tion. At a business of the Institute the 
election of the following officers and directors was 
announced : 

President, H. C. Turner, New York City; vice- 
president, Charles R. Gow, Boston, Mass.; treas- 
urer (re-elected), Robert W. Lesley, Philadelphia. 
Members of the Board of Directors: Edward A. 
Tucker, E. D. Boyer, New York; Arthur 
Bent, Los Angeles. 


session 


3oston: 


\T MERIDIAN HILL PARK 


Successful Building in Stucco 


New Developments in Surface Treated Concrete and Stucco! 


By J. C. Pearson? 


| AutHor’s Note,—The joint authors of this paper have 
been closely associated by their membership on the Advi 
sory Committee of the Bureau of Standards Stucco In- 
vestigation, and on the Committee on Treatment of Con 
crete Surfaces of the American Concrete Institute. Both 
residing in Washington, they have had an unusual oppor- 
tunity to study and 
from the experimental 
and stucco, 


discuss together the results obtained 
work of the Bureau in concrete 
those from Mr. Earley’s work in 
his contracting business. These discus- 
sions often led to the consideration of possibilities some- 
what beyond the range of established practice, and, in 
fact, beyond the Limitations of established theories relating 
to the gradation and proportioning of the ingredients of 
mortar and concrete. It was therefore natural that ideas 
were conceived which were too visionary to be of use to 


well 


as 


with 


as 


connection 


(1) Paper presented at the 1920 


Institute 


annual meeting of the American 
Concrete 
(2) United States 


3) Sculptor, \ 


Bureau f Standards 


I. ¢ 


Was gtor dD. ¢ 
Vashington, 


and J. J. 


EARLEY 


any committee, but nevertheless deemed worthy of fur- 
ther investigation on the writers’ own account. If these 
ideas proved to have value, no would be the 
loser: if they did amount to anything, the results would 
contribution to our 


no one 


be a knowledge of stucco and con- 
crete. 

Hence it is a matter of some gratification to the authors 
to be able to describe these new developments in the treat- 
ment of the of which is due 


largely to scientific studies of the behavior of combinations 


concrete surfaces, success 
of various sized particles, and the development of a tech- 
nique adequate for the molding of these combinations of 


particles in any desired form and place. | 


TUDIES of the experimental stucco panels 
at the Bureau of Standards led to the general 
conclusion that by adherence to well estab- 
practice, structurally sound and 


lished 


durable 
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stucco could be secured, but that a great deal could 
be, or ought to be, done to improve its appearance. 
Crazing and map cracking are common to most 
stuccos, and are especially objectionable on surfaces 
of fine texture; the the cold 


monotony of grey 


A CLOSE-UP VIEW OF CONCRETE SURFACES 
BY EARLEY-PEARSON METHODS 


‘ement color is objectionable, and is only 
and 


appearance 


partry 
mortar 
(due to 
‘ement, or cement and pigment, being too much 


relieved by the use of white 
‘olors; and finally the muddy 


cement 


in evidence) is objectionable from an artistic stand- 
point. Consideration of these matters suggested at 
once the use of less cement, and it became evident 
that by efforts in this direction improvement in ap- 
pearance might be obtained. ‘The apparently in- 
surmountab!e obstacle to this departure from usual 
practice was, of course, the lack of plasticity in the 


leaner mixtures. Various methods of overcoming 


this difficulty were considered, and some. experi- 


ments were made which indicated that a real im- 
provement might be obtained by substituting fine 
inert material for a portion of the cement. The 
easiest way to accomplish this result seemed to be 
by using blended cements, that is, normal cements 
ground with a certain percentage of sand, stone- 
These ex- 
periments were never carried very far, however, for 
it did not seem possible that any method which 
might be devised for retaining plasticity could bring 


screenings or other suitable materials. 


ibout the desired result, viz., the elimination of all 
bjectidnable features mentioned above. 
Serious as was this lack of plasticity in the lean 


stucco mixtures, it was, after all, something that 
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could be overcome by work. This was demonstrated 
by the fact that mixtures as lean as one part cement 
to six parts of stone screenings were applied on 
some of the Bureau of Standards pane's with ex- 
cellent results. But the improvement in these pan- 
els as compared with some of the easier working 
combinations did not seem great enough to justify 
the increased cost of application. The question 
finally arose whether by careful attention to grad- 
ation of the aggregates this improvement in appear- 
ance might not be so enhanced that the cost would 
be a secondary consideration. 

This idea came from the fact that Mr. Earley 
had succeeded in making complicated casts of con- 
crete from such 
manner that a very large percentage of the area of 
the treated surface (first wire brushed and then 
washed) was aggregate, and a very small percentage 
cement. Possibly due in part to the higher reflect- 
ing power of the surfaces of the exposed aggre- 
gates, the color of the concrete surfaces thus pro- 
duced was determined almost wholly by the color 
of the aggregates, and only very slightly affected 
by the cement itself. 


specially graded aggregates in 


A most convincing demon- 
stration of this fact was obtained by constructing 
two concrete slabs containing exactly the same pro- 
portions of specially graded aggregate, the one be- 


FIG. 3. ANOTHER CLOSE-UP VIEW OF CONCRETE 
SURFACES BY EARLEY-PEARSON METHODS 


ing mixed with gray cement, the other with white 
cement. After the surface treatment of brushing 
and washing had been applied, only an expert could 
have determined which slab 
cement and which the white. 


contained the grey 
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To digress still further for a moment, this method 
of obtaining permanent and very pieasing colors 
in concrete surfaces is such an important item in 
the development of the processes here described 
that it is worthy of fuller explanation. Before 
color in surfaces can be under artistic 
control a technique must be developed which has 


concrete 


for its medium the elements of the concrete itself. 


\lthough in problems involving appearance, aggre- 


gate is by reason of its greater bulk the major 


FIG. 4 ENTRANCE TO MERIDIAN 


EXPOSED 


nevertheless, 
the color of the cement which is the natural color 
of normal concrete. The reason for this is that the 
cement is finely ground and deposits itself, paint- 
like, over the surfaces of the aggregates and colors 
the If, therefore, concrete is to re- 
ceive its color from the cement paste, variation must 
be obtained by the addition of pigments to the 
cement, following the well established practice of 
mixing paints; but if the aggregate is to be the 
source of color, the concrete must be so designed 


element and cement the minor, it is, 


whole mass. 
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and manipulated as to deposit in the surface the 
greatest possible amount of aggregate. Any great 
degree of success can hardly be expected in coloring 
concrete through the cement. The choice of colors 
is restricted by chemical reaction with the cement, 
which causes them to fade or change; depth of 
color is restricted by strength requirements of the 
concrete, which limit very closely the amount of 
pigment which may be added to the cement. There- 
fore with the choice of color limited by one re- 





I. PARK, WASHINGTON, 


SURFACES 


., SHOWING 


quirement and the depth of color by another, the 
cement itself must remain dominant. Qn the other 
hand, in coloring concrete through the aggregate all 
such restrictions are removed, and colors may be 
obtained from white to black through all the range 
of possible aggregates. An examination of draw- 
ings done in hard pastels and of paintings of the 
impressionist school suggests a technique in color- 
ing which is peculiarly adaptable to the coloring of 
concrete by means of the aggregate. In the pastels 
tones are produced by hatching and cross-hatching 
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with lines of pure color without blending on the 
surface of the drawing; in the paintings by spotting 
with pure colors one beside the other, and without 
blending. In both cases the tones are effected bv 
the blending of the light rays reflected from the 
picture to the observer. Wonderful depth and 
c'arity of tone are characteristics of this school of 
coloring, and in it are to be found a great deal of 
Wher 


this knowledge is trans!ated in terms of concrete 


exact knowledge and valuable precedent. 


5. DETAIL VIEW 
EXPOSED 


aggregates, it is obvious that, if the aggregates are 
carefully selected and carefully placed, all the ele- 
ments are present for the successful coloring of 
concrete surfaces. The results obtained in prac- 
tice bear out the theory given above, and there is 
every reason to believe that the aggregate is the 
proper source of color for concrete. 

Hence it was a most important conception that a 
similar result might be obtained with stucco. The 
success of this depended, first, upon securing a 
suitable gradation of the stucco aggregate, and, 
second, upon being able to apply such a mixture, 
once it were satisfactorily compounded. It was 
known at the outset that these mixtures would be 
harsh, therefore plasticity no longer played any part 
in the calculations. 


* ENTRANCE TO MERIDIAN 
AGGREGATE 
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The laboratory program was fairly simple. The 
plan consisted simply in working first with con- 


crete mixes in miniature, in which the sizes of 


cement particles, sand particles and coarse aggre- 
gates particles were reduced from the normal sizes 
in the ratio of about 1:10, this being taken as the 
approximate ratio of the size of particles passing 
a No. 8 sieve to pebbles one inch in diameter. It 
was assumed that the density of such mixes would 
depend mainly on relative sizes of the component 


HILL PARK, WASHINGTON, D. C., 
SURFACES 


SHOWING 


particles, with due allowance for the water content. 
If these mixes appeared to be satisfactory for the 
purpose, it was assumed that any reduction within 
the 1:10 ratio would also be satisfactory, and the 
actual reduction to be employed in compounding 
any given stucco mixture of this type would be as 
slight as the requirements of texture and the diffi- 
culties of application would permit. To make a 
long story short these experiments in the laboratory 
with the miniature concretes were very successful. 
Not the least important part of the laboratory work 
was the microscopic examination of the structures 
of these little concretes, which yielded many valu- 
able suggestions for the gradation in size of parti- 
cles, and for the proper proportions of the various 
sizes to yield the desired effects in the treated sur- 
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The first attempt to apply the new product 
to a vertical wall was not wholly discouraging. Small 
areas were treated successfully, and eventually a 
terra cotta tile penthouse on one of the new labora- 


faces. 


FIG. € 
/ENCI 


DETAIL OF VESTIBULE OF PRIVATE RESI 
COLOR ALMOST WHITE, WITH OCCASION AI 
SPOT OF BROWN 


tories of the Bureau of Standards was coated with 
the exposed aggregate stucco. This example was 
the forerunner of the work illustrated in this paper, 
ind while it is not as free from imperfections as 
the more recent work, it has attracted most favor- 
ibce notice. Fortunately, the mechanics who were 
selected for this work developed a real interest in 
the new type of finish, and subsequently a pride 
in the results of their work, which made for very 
rapid progress in the development of the methods 
of application and treatment. New requirements 
in thoroughness of mixing, consistency, and con- 
trol of the absorption of the undercoats were met, 
and other improvements in the general process were 
gradually introduced as essential parts of the rou- 
tine. Not all of the problems have been solved, 
but there has been very gratifying progress in the 
comparatively short time that the new stucco has 
been applied commercially. 


The illustrations accompanying this paper have 


been selected as typical of Mr. Farley’s work in 


the vicinity of Washington, D. C. They are ar- 
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ranged in nearly chronological order and show the 
gradual improvement that is being made as expe- 
rience accumulates. 

Figs. 1, 4 and 5 are views of the concrete work 
at Meridian Hill Park, Washington, D. C. Fig. 4+ 
is a general view of one of the main entrances, the 
construction of which was described in the Pro- 
ceedings of the American Concrete Institute, in 
1918. Fig. 5 is a detail of the surface. Fig. 1 is a 
view of the upper level of the entrance shown in 
Fig. +. The ba.ustrade seat and planting box are 
of precast Potomac River 
gravel as coarse aggregate; the concrete tile 
fabricated from black trap rock. The detail of the 
entrance shown in Fig. 1 illustrates the use of dif- 


concrete, containing 


are 


ferent textures for architectural scale, but with no 
variation in color. The aggregate is Potomac River 
gravel without additions or modification of any sort. 

Fig. 7 is a view of the gate posts at the entrance 
to the grounds of the U. S. Naval Hospital. The 
aggregate is Potomac River gravel, but slightly 
modified to obtain a color harmonizing with that 
of the buildings in the background. 

Fig. 8 is an interior view of the Café St. Mark’s. 


UNITED 
AGGRE- 


GATE 
NAVAL 
GATE 


POSTS AT ENTRANCE TO 
HOSPITAL, WASHINGTON 
POTOMAC RIVER GRAVEI 


FIG. 7. 
STATES 


The architectural treatment is such 
as to give one the impression that he is lunching 
in a formal garden, whence the café is sometimes 
referred to as the “Outside Inn.” The walls are of 


Washington. 
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exposed aggregate stucco, on metal lath, the color 
and texture matching that of the precast concrete 
urns. This is notable as the first commercial appli- 
cation of this type of stucco. 

Fig. 2 shows the surface of the Potomac Park 
Field House, Washington. The work was done 
with Potomac River gravel. The surface treatment 
is applied to the undercuts as well as to the more 
exposed portions. Attention is called to the close 
disposition of the larger pieces of aggregate, and 
the evenness of the texture. 








INTERIOR 


VIEW 


OF 


? 


Pe 


the at Fort 


The color 


Fig, is a view of concrete work 
Lincoln Cemetery, as yet uncompleted. 
of the aggregate is such that from a moderate dis- 
tance the structure resembles eut granite, but it is 
i no sense an imitation of granite. It is interesting 
in showing the remarkable proximity of the stucco 
ggregate. In comparison with Fig. 6, this detail 
shows improvement in control and workmanship. 

Fig. 6 is a detail view of the vestibule of a private 


residence. 


This has recently been completed, and 
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is a very interesting combination of precast work, 
monolithic and The 
nearly white, with an occasional spot of brown, the 


concrete stucco. color is 


texture is characteristic of concrete and not of 
stone, and both color and texture are uniform 
throughout. 


The writers believe that the work here described 
shows progress in the development of concrete and 
stucco as materials worthy of a place in the highest 
type of buildings or structures. It is to be noted 
especially that none of this work is an imitation of 





CAFE ST. MARK’S, WASHINGTON 
stone. Close inspection shows at a glance that it 
is concrete, with textures that vary widely, but 


characteristic of concrete. Furthermore, 


the material may be cast in any form the architect 


always 


may desire, with all details complete; no cutting, 
tooling or dressing is required other than the pre- 
scribed treatment of cleanly exposing the aggre- 
Finally the material provides a medium for the 
expression of color in infinitely greater variety than 


gate. 
that which obtains in the natural building stones 
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In conclusion the writers would add a word about 
stucco. The new type of exposed aggregate finish 
can not fail to arouse new interest in stucco, as a 
product, regardless of the nature and treatment of 
the finishing coat. The product should be more 
widely used; and the reason it 1s not more widely 
used is that it has too often been applied by con- 
tractors or mechanics who consider it only as an 
outside plaster. This paper has attempted to convey 
the impression that cement stucco is more like con- 
crete than plaster, and that plasticity is not essen- 
tial. The point the writers wish to emphasize is that 
the art of applying durable stucco is very different 
from the art of plastering, and, in their opinion, 
stucco will take the place it deserves among build- 
ing products only when this fact is generally recog- 
nized. 


Book Reviews 
STRUCTURAL DRAFTING AND THE DESIGN OF DETAILS: 
BY CARLTON THOMAS BISHOP. CLOTH 8X10—PP. 338, 
ILLUSTRATED. JOHN WILEY AND SONS, INC. 


HILE this book has been prepared pri- 

marily to meet the needs of the engi- 

neering student and structural drafts- 
man, it contains much valuable data for those of 
more mature experience. Part I, consisting of 
four chapters, contains a description of the organ- 
ization of structural steel company and the manu- 
facture and fabrication of steel. Part II, which 
is the main portion of the book, contains 25 chap- 
ters and treats very thoroughly of structural 
drafting, from an elementary description of the 
drawing, then leading up to complicated detailed 
drawings of structural members for both bridges 
and buildings, and ending with a description of 
the method of checking such drawings. Not 
alone actual drafting, but such allied subjects as 
the making out of material order bills, shop bills. 
etc., are also described. This section of the book 
is replete with illustrations, the plates covering 
practically all classes of work which the struc- 
tural draftsman is called upon to do. Part III, 
containing 15 chapters, deals with the design of 
details Engineering designing data, taking up 
in order simple beams, tension and comparison 


members, plate girders and grillages, comprises 
this section. Numerous tables of structural 
shapes and other useful data are contained at the 
back of the book. 


This volume covers in an excellent way the 
scope of work performed by the structural drafts: 
man. 





MATING CONCRETE BUILDINGS: BY CLAYTON W. 


ESTIMA 
MAYERS. 6X9 STIFF CARDBOARD COVER—PP. 51, 
ILLUSTRATED. ABERTHAN CONSTRUCTION CO. 


This small volume describes briefly and in logi- 
cal order the succession of steps in estimating the 
quantities and costs of concrete buildings. The 
methods described are sufficiently illustrated to 
clearly demonstrate their application. While a 
much larger and more comprehensive volume 
might have been written on this subject, the book 
will be found to contain much of value to those 
engaged in concrete construction. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING: BY OLIVE JEROME FERGUSON, 
B.S. IN EE., M.E.E. CLOTH 6X9—PP. 238, ILLUSTRATED 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., ING 


At the present time many books dealing with 
the subject of electric lighting are published, but 
improvements in this field are rapidly developing 
which tend to render parts of the older books 
obsolete, and the books themselves incomplete. 
Mr. Ferguson’s work seeks to cover the entire 
field of electric wiring and illumination. To the 
uninitiated the book will seem ultra-technical. 
It is to be regretted that a more simple treatment 
of the subject was not used in the opening chap- 
ters, giving adequate explanations of the terms 
used. 

The first four chapters deal with the subject 
of electric wiring, and are followed by three 
which are descriptive of the several types of 
electric illuminating units. The subject of illumi- 
nation is treated in subsequent chapters, nine of 
which are devoted to lighting of various classes 
of structures such as_ residences, factories, 
schools, etc. One chapter is devoted to color. 
An appendix contains tables for use in connection 
with illumination calculation. 








ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING PLATES: BY FRANKLIN G 
ELWOOD. PAPER COVER 74 X8%—PP. 15. THE MANUAL 
ARTS PRESS. 

This little book is designed for the student and 
also as a practical handbook for the architectural 
draftsman. It contains 15 plates in all, illus- 
trating details of doors, windows, mouldings, 
cornices, porches, etc., as well as several single 
line sketches showing the method employed in 
making preliminary plan studies. It should prove 
a useful addition to the draftsman’s library. 
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Cabot’s Old Virginia White | 


The soft, brilliant “whitewash white” effect of Old Virginia 
White is wonderfully appropriate for brickwork, giving the 
flavor and texture of age combined with the cool, clean 
freshness of new whitewash. Also for stucco and stone. 


Sample for trial sent on request. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Manufacturing Chemists 


BOSTON, MASS. 





Brick Chimneys and Wall Shingles finished with Cabot’s 1133 Broadway, NEW YORK 24 West Kinzie St, CHICAGO 
Old Virginia White _ s Cabot’s Quilt, Waterproof Cement and Brick Stains, Conservo Wood 
John Russell Pope, Architect, New York Preservative, Damp-proofing, Water-proofing 
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TUDOR-STONE 


and its : . 
Parallel with texture and craftsmanship are the 


Color Colors of Tudor-Stone. They are all nature's 
colors, not the added pigments of artificial products, 
but colors such as nature produces. Both fixed and 
weathering colors are available and our service is 
always ready to explain what Tudor-Stone can do. 


THE RISING & NELSON SLATE CO. 


Since 1869 Miners and Makers of High-grade Roofing Slates 
Quarries and Main Office. West Pawlet, Vermont 


Architects’ Service Department, 101 Park Avenue, New York 
CHICAGO BOSTON 
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HINUHOUITEUUTUIOUTUUUTOAAUVEOUEUULOUURUUOGOU TEAGUE 


STRUCTURAL =. 
—_———— = 


“Proof against Time-Wear-Water-Fire 


In a Class by Itself for Exacting Requirements 


PYRAMID STRUCTURAL SLATE 


Wherever work calls for imperishable slabs of tough, non-absorbent, 
non-expanding, non-contracting, fire-proof, economical material, there 
is but one answer—Structural Slate. 


Write for the first of a series of chapters on Structural Slate—its 
origin, sources, characteristics, surfaces, finishes and uses. Prepared 
by The Structural Service Bureau of Philadelphia in co-operation with 


the Slate Industry. 
MAILED UPON REQUEST 


The STRUCTURAL SLATE COMPANY 


PEN ARGYL PENNSYLVANIA 
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Late Quotations in Building Material Markets 


in New York, Chicago, 


P sotations now current on building materials and supplies as quoted by dealers and jobbers for delivery 
San Francis« Seattle, and Birmingham follow. The quotations set forth are placed before readers of THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT to 
aff am a é viet market conditions, rather than for use as a basis for actual purchase. They will not only 


market as 


BRICK 


BL RNED ¢ LAY 


Delivere Ik 
artit 1 
per sq 
? per sq. It 
Wa ping (single sla 
8 per lin. f 
. 2 per ft 
8 er ° 
( ers l gles four times e of ¢ 
the san 2 
CEMEN|I 
c t bags rebate c ts « 
FINISHED IRON AND STEEI 
Mill S 1 s 
ra r ‘ grade 
Ba ble efine 
Soft stee ars 
S es 
GLASS 
Discounts m Ma I 
5 streng \ quality, firs 
Single streng B quality 
) e strength, A tality 
d strength, B y 

















Pp 
HOLLOW TILE 
2x &x12 per 1,000 sa. ft 
3x12x12 per 1,000 sq 
4x12x12 partitix per 1,000 sq. it 
6x%12x12 partitions, per 1,000 ft 
8x12x12 partitions, per 1,000 
x12x12 partitions, per 1,000 
12x12 partitions, per 1,000 sq. ft 
x12 split furring, per 1,000 sq. ft.. 


LATH 
Eastern spruce, per thousand. 
No. 1 white pine, per thousand 
N 1 hemlock, per thousand... 
No. 1 yellow pine, per thousand 


mmon, 200 lb. bbls., per bbl..... 
Finishing, 300 lb. bbls., per bbl... 
Hydrated, in paper bags, per ton..... 
LUMBER 


Retail Prices per Th 


Yellow pine, No. 1 boards, 1x6.......... 
Yell pi id better flooring (plair 
D x12 





lak floc g, 
Maple, 1 in., F. J : 
Maple flooring, }$ clear....... 
Mahogany, 1 in., F. A. S..... 
Spruce, 10 in.. = acelin 
Coase, 5 Be A. Bicones 








Under 100 sq. yd., per sq. yd 
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tems quoted, but will also present a basis 
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provide knowledge 
relating materiais. 














New York Chicago San Francisco Seattle Birmingh 
—_ ee ee 
$30.45 $14.00 $16.00 $20.06 $28 
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: ; oe 
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77% 7 ae ~~ 2” . Seer 
1.45 z jae 
).28 24 0.4 
0.29 26 a ae 
0.35 } 
).13 ——. ‘SS «seer 6 i<saee-~ B Acwuis 
).13 ao" 8 saese sevens  ~B . papeme 
).14 eo © pnece © “teats OT Goa 
21% | 20 
98.80-111.10 | aia 80.00 ane. | Mi iS Ales 
148.20-165.10 | 110.00 108.00 105.00 112.0 
166.70-185.70 118.00 25.00 120.00 126.00 
22.30-247.60 | 162.20 154.50 170.01 168.0 
| 221.1¢ 222.50 30.0 224.0 
272.70 eee > ween = ae 
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DEPENDABILITY 





ATLAS-WHITE 
is the ideal cement for making Cast 
Stone—hard, weatherproof, durable 
stone—in pure white or an infinite 
variety of colors and textures, with a 
minimum labor of shaping, whether 
simply molded or richly ornamented. 


THE ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT 


COMPANY 
New York Boston Philadelphia Birmingham 
Chicago Dayton Minneapolis Des Moines St. Louis 


Upon request we will promptly send to Wi ig red WT. 9428s, 
architects one ofr all of three books: 3 AS Facromy 
“‘Color Tones in Stucco,” ‘‘Non-Stain- F 

ing Mortar for Pointing, Setting and 

Backing,”’ ‘‘Cast Stone.” 
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